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PREFACE FOR THE CHILDREN. 
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{HIS Preface is to be the property of the children 
who read these stories. I used to think that, 
even of onr story-books, the Preface was for the grown- 
up people, and the rest for ourselves; but this one is to 
be yours just as much as if it had come to you by post. 

Almost all that you will find in these stories might 
be packed up into a very few words, just as a whole 
flower is, at one tin\e, packed up into a seed-blossom. 
And the words are these : — 

" Whose I am, and whom I serve.'* 

They were spoken by a prisoner in the midst of a 
storm at sea, nearly two thousand years ago, when 
neither sun nor stars appeared ; and there was a ring 
of joy and triumph in them which they have never 
lost; for they have chimed on oyer since. 

" Whose lam.** You may know aU the joy of being 
able to say that. Jesus, who paid the price for your soul, 
wants you to be His altogether, and to have the happy 
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feeling that He will take care of His own property, 
and that, as He died to bear the punishment of all 
your sins, so He lives to be everything to you that a 
Saviour can be. If you want to know how much that 
is, go to Him, and try Him, and you will find out 
something new about it every day ; and when you see 
Him in His kingdom, you will there find something 
new of His endless love throughout all eternity. 

'^Whom I serve,^* This must belong to ** Whose I 
am." You could not go to Him in reality to be saved, 
and to take what He bought for you at so great a price, 
and do less than give yourself to Him to do His will 
and to spread the good news of His kingdom. What 
can people mean by talking of "idle Christians"? 
** Idle " ! when they have their Father's business to 
do, when eternity is coming, when they have only a 
little while in which to tell others that Jesus is saying 
^'Come!'' — ^when heaven, and glory, and "He that 
hath the Son hath life," and " For ever and ever," mean 
exactly what they do mean ! 

A poor dying woman once said to me, "It seems 
so shabby to come to Jesus to be «aved, and to give 
Him anything but one's whole life in return ! " I hope 
none of us would be so " shabby " — so ungrateful ais 
this, but rather full of eagerness and full of quick dis- 
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coveries in finding opportunities— no matter how young 
we may be or how small they may be — of doing His 
wiU and spreading His work. 

And in these stories, whether of workhouse children 
in England or of slave children abroad, whether from 
snowy seas or from hot African valleys, you will find 
these thoughts. When you read them, will you say 
to yourself, " What would He have me to do wm — this 
very minute ? " And then from minute to minute, 
and from hour to hour, will you try to do all for 
Him? 

October, 1876. 
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FROM NEW YEAR TO NEW YEAR. 



OUR BLANK LETTERS. 



-M- 




|E had such fun last Christmas ! It's a long way 
off now ; at leasts it seems a long time back when 
I think of all we've been doing since ; but I have 
said to myself over and over again that it would make 
into a story if I were to try and write it down. I really 
don't see why I shouldn't try. I know of four people, 
at least, who would read it ; and those are papa and 
mamma, and Aunt Bessie, and Minnie ; and then I 
shall be able to read it over to myself, and remind 
myself of it when I am old — ^I mean quite old, like 
twenty, or even older. 

Well, we were all on the look-out for the postman 
on Christmas Day, partly because we each expected a 
letter, and partly because we had each something to 
give him for a Christmas-box. Our postman is old 
Harvey. He was a soldier once, and he has known 
all of us ever since we were bom, and his son and 
daughter live in our cottage at the other end of the 
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glebe. I had made him a warm comforter, and Fanny, 
his daughter, had told me, as a secret, that it was just 
what he wanted. And Minnie had made him a pair 
of muffetees ; and Frank had bought him a trumpet to 
sound at the end of the village, and at the avenue 
gate, to tell every one that letters were coming ; and 
little Harry had mamma's half-crown ready to give 
him. And when we saw him, we all ran down the 
walk to meet him: and he was so glad to get our 
presents, and promised Frank to sound a double blast 
whenever there was a letter for him. 

On that morning there was one for each of us, 
besides a whole heap for papa and mamma ; and we 
guessed in a moment who had sent ours. It was 
Aunt Bessie, who lives at Long Arden, near the sea. 
She's so nice. I like her the best of all my aunts — I 
mean of my uncles — for we have no other aunt. Last 
summer I went to stay with her, all by myself, at 
Long Arden, and it was so nice. I used to read to 
her, as we sat out on the rocks, all sorts of nice books ; 
and then she taught me to make a collection of sea- 
weeds ; and in the evenings, she used to teach me to 
sing — not do, re, mi, fa, sol — ^but nice songs, and some 
Scotch ones; and she used to tell me stories about 
what she and mamma did when they were my age. 
There, I've had "nice" foiir times in one sentence, 
which shows that I'm not fit to write stories ; but I 
can't help always saying it about Aunt Bessie. 

It was on those dear happy Sunday afternoons at 
Long Arden that we used to talk of other kinds of 
things. I don't think I ever really cared about being 
in earnest before. But it was while we were sitting on 
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the sea-shore, and lookiDg away over the sea, that 
somehow our talk grew into being a talk about another 
sea, and ourselves being like ships bound for a Country 
out of sight ; and I heard Aunt Bessie singing to herself, 

'* Though the shore we hope to land on 
Only by report is known, 
Yet we freely all abandon. 
Led by that report alone, 
And with Jesus 
Through the trackless deep move on/* 

It seemed to come into my heart then with a sort of 
flash, that it was< all real and true ; and that I might 
be bound for the beautiful Country and the quiet Haven 
at the end of the voyage, if I asked Jesus to be my 
guide, and to hold the helm of my little boat, and take 
care of it, however it might be tossed about. I don't 
know how it is, but now, when I feel cross or provoked, 
or think it's a trouble to read my Bible, or feel as if I 
didn't want so very much to pray to Him, the thought 
of that Sunday afternoon comes back to me, and makes 
everything seem different. I did ask Him then with 
all my heart to be my Saviour ; and afterwards, when 
I opened my little Bible, the first words that I came 
upon were " So He bringeth them to the desired haven." 
I thought it was so nice ; and it seemed so wonderful 
to stop still and think for a moment how great His 
love was to have bought a place for all those who come 
to Him here, in the glorious country there ; and how 
loving it is of Him now to care for such a little bark 
as mine, and not to let me lose my way on that 
" trackless deep " Aunt Bessie was singing about. 

But I've been going back to Long Arden instead of 
writing about our Christmas letters here at home. 

B 2 
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Well, ever since, Aunt Bessie has sent me letters. 
They are delightful letters. I have every one she has 
ever written ; and as I have one nearly every fortnight, 
my packet has heen getting larger very fast. Now and 
then when I have heen expecting one, and it hasn't 
come, I've heen so disappointed that everything has 
seemed dark and miserable ; and as every one guesses 
why, and tells me I'm very silly, that doesn't cheer 
me up. They say that I can't expect Aunt Bessie to 
remember to write to me always ; and that such busy 
people as she is can't find time for sending regular letters 
to little girls. But I think she will, because I have told 
her how much they help me to try to live for better 
things than I did before ; and though she has never 
promised, I don't think she will forget me. 

We all four looked at our letters before we opened 
them, and then we ran back to bring the whole bundle 
in, as papa and mamma were expecting theirs ; and 
though they don't run out in the cold to meet old 
Harvey, they look out for him in a quiet way as post- 
time comes near ; and they almost always have some. 
Well, we all got round the fire, and seated ourselves 
upon the hearth-rug to get warm while the tea was 
making itself ready in the teapot. We had made 
such lovely decorations — ^wreaths all round the pictures, 
and a wreath round the clock, and almost an arbour 
over the windows ; and so the room looked very nice 
and Christmassy. And then Frank tore open his 
envelope, and was going to read his letter, when — ^lo 
and behold ! he held it up to us all, and it was nothing 
but a piece of blank paper. 

*'Who says Aunt Bessie never makes mistakes ? " 
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he cried out ; " she's sent my letter to somebody else, 
and sent me this stupid blank sheet for my Christmas 
present. I shall keep it till she comes, that she may 
see what sort of a letter it is ! " 

Poor Frank ! It did seem rather hard that he, who 
gets so few letters, should have lost his chance of one, 
and on Christmas morning too. But this wasn't half 
our surprise. Harry opened his directly, and that was 
blank too ; and Minnie opened hers, and that was a 
white sheet of paper too ; and, last of all, I opened mine, 
and there, instead of my Christmas letter, with all sorts 
of pleasant things in it, was nothing at all but a stupid 
sheet of new white clean paper ; and we had run half 
down the avenue to get it ! First we all laughed. 
Then we all wondered, and I think then we all felt 
rather cross as we looked at the envelopes, and made 
sure it was Aunt Bessie's writing, and saw that the 
Long Arden post-mark was on each one, and wondered 
that she should have played us such a trick. 

However, breakfast was ready, so we put all our four 
disappointments — that was what we called them — on 
the mantelpiece, and then found our parents' presents 
under our plates. They were such nice ones : mine 
was a russia-leather purse, with five shillings in it ; 
and Minnie's a brooch like mine, with mamma's 
photograph, and Frank's a knife with three blades ; 
and Harry's a book called " Little Paul's Christmas," 
which it wanted a very large plate to cover. They 
were all so exactly what we liked, that we settled not 
to be disappointed any more ; and had a whole quantity 
of " thank yous," and pleasant things at breakfast. 
And then, when we went to church, I found myself 
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thinking of what Aunt Bessie would have said to me 
about Christmas Day, and of the wonderful story which 
we're all so accustomed to of Jesus taking our nature 
and coming on that night long ago for us. I used not 
to like to go to church on Christmas Day ; but I think 
I did last Christmas. For I had been thinking so 
much the night before of what would have become of 
us, if He hadn't become like us, in order that He might 
die, and bear our punishment for us. Sometimes, 
things one has known all one's life seem to become 
alive — I mean fresh and new — in a moment ; and it 
was a little bit like that that it all came to me last 
Christmas Eve ; and the bells, as we walked to church 
in the morning over the crisp snow, seemed to be 
ringing out, " For unto us a Child is bom ! For unto 
U8 a Son is given ! " 

But I have run off from those letters again ; those 
letters which we left on the comer of the mantelpiece, 
all directed so clearly, and with their white paper 
sheets inside. I mustn't tell all about the rest of the 
day, but make a jump over the middle of it to the even- 
ing, when we were all round the fire again, and when 
we had settled that Harry should cut the Christmas 
cake at tea. And we were all wishing for Aunt Bessie, 
and wondering what she was doing at Long Arden ; 
and Frank had said that he hoped some one had sent 
her a blank paper letter like ours that she might know 
that a fellow didn't like being made a fool of; and we 
were all crying out at the idea of our sweet Aunt 
Bessie, with her pretty curls, being like any " fellow " 
in the world, when papa took up one of the envelopes 
and asked if we were quite, quite sure that there was 
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not a real note behind in the coyer* Bnt no, there was 
none at all ! only somehow or other he let the blank 
sheet fall, as he was putting it back, and it fell close 
under the hot grate, and papa wa« rather slow in 
picking it up, for he said the fire was yery hot for his 
fingers. 

And then came the wonderful part of it all ! Minnie 
cried out, just as he was taking it up again, '* Why, 
it's all written over in Aunt Bessie's writing ! " and so 
it was. Papa and mamma laughed so much at our 
surprise ; and then we made them tell us that Aunt 
Bessie had said in her letter to them that she had 
written to us in *' invisible ink ; " and that our letters 
would be quite blank unless they were brought close 
to the fire, just near enough not to bum them. 

We had such fun reading them all. This was little 
Harry's : — 

" To my dear little Harry 

The postman must carry 
A great deal of love and a warm Ohristmas kiss ;. 

And I think he will say 

That on no OhriBtmas Day 
Did he ever receive such a letter as this." 

Harry was as proud as possible of getting a letter in 
poetry ; and we were all in such a hurry to have our 
blank sheets made into letters in Aunt Bessie's hand- 
writing, while papa read them out as soon as they were 
ready. 

Minnie's was — • 

'' Unless you have read of invisible ink, 
Ton surely, dear Minnie, have reason to think 

That the sender of this has gone out of her mind ; 
But now that the myst'ry's no myst*ry at all, 
And the fire has told out my secret to all, 

Aunt Bessie's fond wishes here written you find. " 
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We all wondered whether Aunt Bessie had composed 
these wonderful letters on purpose for us down on the 
sea-shore at Long Arden ; and then we read Frank's. 
I shall copy it next : — 

'< And now, dear Frank, I hope tbat yonr bewilderment is oyer, 
The fire has foond the secret out which you could not discover : 
I wish that, like my letters, I for Christmas Day could come, 
And join you as yon gather round the fireside at home ; 
I think that by tiie firelight you all would qaickly trace 
Kind love and Christmas wishes clearly written on my face. " 

But mine was the best of all. It was this : — 

'^ Did yonr face, like yonr letter, dear Nellie, look blank ? 
Were y«n saying, ' Now, viho can have play'd such a prank 

As to send me a letter unmeaning and white ? ' 
But now that the secret's no longer conceal'd. 
And the fire to each has the myst'ry reveaPd, 

My best Christmas wishes come forth to your sight. 

*' And is it not thus with a more sacred Page, 
Which to man is entrusted throughout ev'ry age, 

And which long to our hearts a 31ank Letter may prove, 
Until Fire and Light are sent down from on high, 
And shine on its words, which beam forth to the eye 

In the grand Christmas Message of Weloomb and Loyk ! '* 

Dear Aunt Bessie ! I shall always keep her Christ- 
mas letter, though it is a little scorched. It set me 
thinking — ^thinking whether God's Word had not been 
for a long time only a blank letter to me — just what 
I had been taught to read, and accustomed to learn, 
but what, until that time at Long Arden, had never 
seemed exactly to be for me — a letter to my own self 
— ^good news and a loving invitation sent to me — that 
Jesus might have me for His own child for always. I 
think it is just like invisible ink ; and it wants the 
Light and the Fii*e of God*s Holy Spirit to make it come 
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to one's heart like a fresh beautiful message — ^'the 
grand Christmas Message of Welcome and Love," and 
not like a blank letter with no life in it. There is an 
illuminated text which hangs over the table in my own 
little room — ^Aunt Bessie gave it me at Long Arden — 
and I think it makes a beautiful prayer before one 
reads the Bible. It is : '^ send forth thy Light and 
thy Truth ; *' and it always reminds me of that other 
one, "La thy Light shall we see light.'* 
Now I've quite done my story. 
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THE GREAT SNOW GIANT. 



■♦♦- 




HE boys were all busy on New Year's Eve 
With the snow in front of the farmer's yard ; 
And the farmer himself, who had given them leave, 

Lent a hand ; for he said it was freezing hard, 
And firm in the frost of the night would grow 
The stately form of the Giant of Snow. 



It lay all around them so thick and deep, 

There was plenty to build him up firm and high ; 

And the little wee girls who stole round to peep 

Said they thought he would soon reach up to the 
sky: 

And when he was ready for all to see, 

The farmer led off with a three times three ! 



They finish'd him off with two coals for his eyes, 
With a crimson scarf, and a sword for his foes. 

And the beadle's old hat of remarkable size 

Which had long been made use of to frighten the 
crows : 

The beadle, who came to look after his hat, 

Said, " 'Twould take a deal to come up to that ! " 
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The air was still and intensely cold. 

While the midnight chimes rang out 07er the 
village; 
That man had need to he very bold 

Who thought to steal out for frolic or pillage ; 
For stern in the moonlight^ and calm and defiant, 
Frown'd over the valley the Great Snow Giant, 

At the dawn of the morning the people said 
They had never known such a bitter New Year ; 

And, as if the ghost of the year that was dead 
Had been going his rounds and been frozen there, 

The Vicar himself was observed to shiver 

As he look'd at the Giant across the river. 

The boys came up in the afternoon, 
And with showers of snow-balls the Giant was 
pelted. 
Till over the hills rose the frosty moon : 

But his Highness of Snow was not shaken or 
melted : 
And the beadle's small grandson woke up in the night, 
For he dreamt that Goliath, in crimson and white, 
Was coming to kill him, and cried for a light. 

A wind as keen as a razor's edge 

Came down from the moors, and blew hard next 
morning ; 
On all the pathways, and round each hedge. 

It made free with one's hat without leave or warning. 
With a howl at the Giant rush'd forth the blast. 
But his shelter was firm, and he still stood fast. 
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But some mornings later, when all was still, 
A soft south breeze bade the village awake ; 

And the sun, peeping over the snowy hill 

Which look'd like the top of a Christmas cake, 

Seem'd proclaiming to all, " I alone will reign. 

At my word King Frost shall unloose his chain ! " 



At twelve o'clock, when the school was out, 
The boys had no need for snow-ball pelting, 

The beadle's grandson ran home with a shout. 
And the mighty news that the Giant was melting ! 

The sun's warm beams as they cheerily shone. 

Did more than the wind or the boys had done. 



His hat was down in the watery snow, 
His two black eyes were upon the ground. 

His arms and his sword were alike laid low. 
And soon no more of the Giant was found ; 

But the children all pointed, when months had past. 

To the spot where the Snow King had sunk at last. 

<T* ^^ ^^ 1^ ^v 

We are not here to keep holiday ! 

Have we no giants before our door ? 
Sin and ignorance stand in the way, 

And the care and want of the sick and poor : 
Grim, and stern, and darkly defiant, 
Frowns on town and on village full many a giant. 
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You will not slay him with mighty words, 

Or with clever talk about doing good ; 
And the winds of scorn, though they (iut like swords, 

Will not shake his footing or change his mood : 
This wintry world is so dark and cold, 
That the giants stand frozen here firm and bold. 

Only the sunshine of hope and love. 

The warmth which from heaven is shed below. 

Only the light from the Light above. 

Will break the front and subdue the foe : 

In that light and love we may stand reliant. 

And fearless encounter each dark-brow'd giant. 

Let us, then, in each year beginning, 

Try to lessen some want and care. 
Try to shine on the sad and sinning, 

With loving deeds and with earnest prayer ; 
Beflecting the sunshine which day by day 
Shall cause some giant to melt away. 
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WHAT IT HAD TO SAY AT HOME, 



-M- 




I. 

ND if you listen to it, you will find it has some- 
thing to say about your life at home, as well 
as about missionaries' work abroad." Such 
were the words with which Richard and Mary Franklyn 
received a missionary box at the conclusion of the first 
missionary meeting ever held in Starfield ; a meeting 
at which Mr. Edmond, the new Rector, had invited 
such children as had their parents' consent, to come 
forward as collectors. And it was concerning these 
very words that, in the evening of the same day, the 
children held counsel together, a little wondering as to 
what Mr. Edmond might have meant by them. 

*' Father understood, I know," said Mary, " for he 
smiled when he heard it, and said, ' Remembering that 
side of the business helps on the other, sir ; ' but that 
didn't explain." 

'' Mr. Edmond so often says something that one 
has to think about afterwards — something that one 
can't help thinking about till one gets at the meaning. 
Don't you remember that day when he passed by the 
shop, early in the morning, and saw John taking down 
the shutters, and said, ' That's right, my boy, we aU 
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want to be at that work/ how John and I puzzled 
about what he meant ; and then father explained to us 
how every one was to try and let in light, and that sort 
of thing ? " 

** Yes, but about this — the box ? " persisted Mary ; 
"I like Mr. Edmond's saying something which we 
have to discover about. It's like having a present all 
tied up with paper and string at Christmas, and that 
happy time when one's untying, and guessing, and 
thinking what it is, and then — then — at last — ^you 
know what you've had sent to you." 

But whether it was that Richard and Mary were 
sleepy that evening, after the first pennies and a 
whole sixpence in its silver glory, had been sKpped 
into the new missionary box, or whether it was that 
something took their thoughts from the subject, it 
was not until the nex4i Saturday that some new light 
dawned on them concerning the meaning of the words 
with which the Rector had given it into their keeping. 

** So tiresome ! " exclaimed Mary. 

** Horrid ! " echoed Richard. 

" I shall never have done," sighed the little girl. 

"Nor I, and there's cricket this afternoon," chimed 
in her brother. 

** How many verses have you ? " asked Mary. 

" The collect and all the gospel," was the reply. 

"It's the same in our class, and our teacher said 
if we learnt two verses every evening, we should have 
it all quite easy and perfect for Sunday ; and I deter- 
mined I would begin on Monday evening, but some- 
thing always seems to come, or else I've forgotten, 
or ^" 
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" What's the good of expecting a fellow to remem- 
ber it all, and such fine weather, too ? " rejoined 
Eichard, in rather a low voice, for his father had 
entered the room, and was reading the newspaper at 
the other end, — " if it wasn't for the prize " 

At that moment a short, quick sound as of some- 
thing clinking in a box, made both the children look 
up. What had produced it ? Th^ir father was deep 
in his newspaper, his face quite hidden behind its 
folds; he could not have had anything to say to it. 
Probably the fire-irons had been disturbed by some 
movement on his part ; anyhow, it did not matter. 

** We hear the Bible read in church, and at home 
every day," continued Eichard, as if speaking to 
himself; "and I'm sure we have lessons enough 
without being obliged to get them for Sunday- 
school." 

Another quick rattle of something which seemed to 
be quite at the other side of the room. Mary jumped 
up, and began to investigate. 

" That was you, father ! " 

*' Me ? " answered Mr. Franklyn from behind the 
Daily News; " I didn't speak a word." 

"No, but you rattled." 

" Well, I must say that, if it's a question of rattling 
I generally leave it to certain smaller tongues." 

" But not rattling like ours," persisted Mary, accept- 
ing her father's hint without hesitation; "you know 
you did, father." 

"It's not very polite to compare me to a rattle- 
snake, which is another thing that rattles," remon- 
strated Mr. Franklyn, into whose pockets, and behind 
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whose coat lappets, Mary was peeping without any 
reserve ; " when I speak, it's generally in words." 

" Yes, but something did rattle, twice, and you did 
it, I know, father," continued her brother, willing to 
put his books down and follow up the search ; " why, 
here, just behind the curtain, is our missionary box — 
our new box — which you must have taken oflF the 
mantelpiece, and it was that!" 

" Then you allow that the box, and not I, made the 
observation which struck you," responded his father. 
" It was probably as sensible a one as mine would have 
been." 

** This box speak, father ! if it has a language of its 
own, we shall want a dictionary to find out what it 
means, unless — unless, perhaps, you know without," 
and Mary gave it a shake or two before placing it back 
again on the mantelpiece ; " I know you sounded it 
all the same." 

Mr. Franklyn smiled. *' I'm afraid you've been 
interrupted," he said, a little mischievously; "you 
were very busy just now. What are you both 
about ? " 

" Sunday lessons," murmured Richard, glancing 
through the window; "they seem to take longer than 
ever this week." 

" But you must both be caring for them more than 
ever, now," rejoined his father ; " at least, I fancied 
our friend said something of the sort," 

"Why, father, what friend?" asked Mary. "I 
know you mean something that you didn't say, only I 
can't make you out." 

"Can't you really? Why, I understood — but perhaps 

c 2 
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I was wrong — it was something about those who send 
out Bibles and Testaments to heathen children , that 
they may know the meaning of Sunday, and of happi- 
ness, and of heaven. I fancied our friend said that 
of course those who care to do this care very much 
indeed for their own, and for learning for themselves 
the way of eternal life. But perhaps I want a dic- 
tionary and grammar too, Mary.'* 

Quick-witted little Mary understood in a moment. 
Bichard, who was feeling his bat with one hand, and 
taking down his book with the other, caught his 
father's meaning more slowly. 

" I see now," she exclaimed. " Eichard, it was 
what Mr. Edmond said, what we couldn't understand, 
but what father did. He said that if we listened to 
our missionary box, we should find it had something 
to say about our life at home as well as about mission- 
aries abroad. I suppose it was saying it then." 

" But father rattled it," interrupted her brother. 

"Yes, but it spoke. You know you sometimes 
give me a little push under the table to say something, 
when we both think of it, and you don't wish to be 
the one to say it," explained Maiy, seizing hold of a 
familiar illustration; "and it's just like that. Isn't 
it, father ? " 

Mr. Franklyn put down his paper, and called the 
children back to him. He was not laughing now, but 
looked very much in earnest. 

" Mary is right, dear children," he said. " I don't 
expect you to like all learning by heart. I don't think 
Richard very bad because he wants to get o£f to cricket, 
and I think the best thing I can do, as I have twenty 
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minutes to spare, is to give you a little help in getting 
your lessons perfect for to-morrow. But listen, I 
mustn't have those lessons called tiresome, or hear 
you speak as if they were of no good but to keep you 
in, or as if God's Word were a common lesson-book. 
Bemember what your missionary box meant to say to 
you just now. As Mary considers that I know its 
language, I may as well translate what it wished you 
to understand : * Y(My Richard and Mary, if you 
mean anything by taking me into your possession, 
and collecting for my work, mean that you think 
nothing so much of consequence as the knowledge of 
our Father, and of his Son Jesus Christ, which, through 
missionaries, you wish to send out to the heathen. If 
you prize it for them, how much must you first prize it 
for yourselves I How precious must tlie Book which 
contains it he to you I How much you must love to 
be taught about such a gracious Saviour I ' You see, 
that Mr. Edmonds was right when he said your box 
would speak to you at home, and about yourselves." 

Bichard and Mary both understood. You will be 
glad to hear that every one of their lessons was per- 
fect the next morning, and, still better, that although 
they did not always like learning by heart as much as 
some other occupations, they did not forget, when 
Sunday preparation came round, the voice of their 
friend on the mantelpiece. 
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II. 

" Well, yes ; I should like to be a missionary ! " 

It was winter now ; winter bristling up before his 
time, and with keen wind giving the trees, which 
autumn had been painting, a shake all round, as if out 
of temper because they had not been ready stripped 
for him on his arrival. Kichard and Mary, and their 
parents, were round the fire ; and Mr. Franklyn, while 
his wife and little girl were busy at their work, had 
been reading out the account of a battle which a mis- 
sionary party in North America had waged with a white 
bear, so interesting a story that Kichard, who was en- 
gaged in carving a whistle with his penknife, had laid 
both down on the table, and was almost holding his 
breath to hear the end. 

** I should like to be a missionary ; " this was at the 
close of the chapter. The bear was dead ; the mis- 
sionaries were safe ; and the skin of the enemy was in 
course of removal as a trophy of victory. 

*' To fight bears ? *' inquired Mary. " Suppose you 
were alone, and the bear was the strongest ? " 

" Well, I'd have a very good gun, and shoot him 
before he had time to hug me," replied her brother. 

" But, after all, a missionary does not go out for the 
bears, but for people,*' remarked Mr. Franklyn ; " you 
had better start at once as a bear-hunter, Bichie, if that 
is all you want." 

"No; but a missionary goes out for some good," 
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persisted Bichard. '^ I mean that if a fellow doesn't 
go out for something for himself, but to do good to 
other people out there — I moan, I mean " 

'' I suppose you mean that a high object makes a 
man's life great and noble," suggested his father, "and 
that hardships, with the greatest work of all as the 
work of one's life, would be much easier to bear if one 
knew that they came in the way of doing such work as 
a missionary's." 

" Yes, father, exactly," said Richard ; " you always 
know what I mean. Of course, if a bear Aid come, 
and if one IxaA to fight it " 

"You would be glad to take it as a missionary 
work," supplied his father. " Well, my boy, my own 
notion is that, if you want to lead a missionary's life, 
you had better begin practising for it as soon as pos- 
sible. You may train in now by asking God to help 
you to do everything He has for you to do a% He wishes 
it and when He wishes it, and then, by facing it and 
doing it directly, whether you like it or not. That is 
the best preparation for anything He may send you 
about when you are older." 

The next morning was very cold. Winter had let it 
be understood through the night that, now he had 
come, things were to be carried out in a very different 
fashion from that with which autumn had satisfied 
himself. There was ice in the jugs ; there was frost- 
work on the panes; and a keen wind shook each 
window with a sudden gust, as if sent to inquire, 
with the compliments of the season, what the people 
thought of it. 
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Richard was barely awake from a long night's sleep 
when he became conscious that his mother was calling 
to him from her room. 

" You must get up qaickly, Richie," she said, " it 
is nearly seven o'clock, and you have to call at Sawyer's 
mill on your way to school." 

Richard was in the middle of a dream. It was so 
interesting, so like a story, that he wanted to know the 
end. Would that white pony carry him through that 
beautiful park, or not ? His pillow was soft and warm, 
the morning was cold and dark ; he wanted to know 
the end of the pony question. In less than a minute 
he was fast asleep once more, and quite heedless of a 
stir in the inner room, which told that his father was 
getting up. 

Seven o'clock striking ! *' Richard ! Richard ! 
sleeping still ? I thought you were up twenty minutes 
ago. Wake up quickly, or you will be late with your 
work." 

Richard's mother was standing by his side. He 
opened his eyes, and wished that it was summer-time. 

" Let me sleep on a bit, mother." 

" I can't, Richard. You have been asleep since nine 
last night ; and you mustn't be late again, as you were 
last week." 

*'It's so horribly cold," murmured Richard. 

"Not colder for you than for me," replied his mother, 
with a shake of the counterpane. ** Come, Richie, 
there's no use lying still to think about it." 

" I should have heaps of time if you'd let me alone 
a little longer," still remonstrated Richard, sleepily ; 
** our clock's fast." 
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" You remember you have to go round by Sawyer's 
mill for your father," repeated Mrs. Franklyn. 
*' Come, Kichie, I am not going to waste my time 
with you any longer. If I tell you to get up, that's 
enough." 

** Father might send John to Sawyer's mill," was 
the drowsy reply, from beneath the comfortable bed- 
clothes, as Mrs. Franklyn lit her boy's candle, pre- 
viously to leaving the room. 

"John will have been sitting up half the night with 
his sick brother," she answered. "Now, Kichard, I 
am going downstairs, and, remember, I expect to hear 
you getting up at once." 

Darkness in the land; ice in the jug; a walk 
through the east wind in prospect, outside the clothes ; 
warmth, and sleep, and general comfortableness inside. 
Richard felt as if there were some special hardship in 
Inu having to r9use himself, and get up, on this parti- 
cular morning — as if he might, with reason, be excused 
for taking a very short few minutes, at least, for just 
thinking about the business of rising, and once more 
was closing his eyes, in order, of course, to be able the 
more entirely to give his thoughts to the matter, when 
— quite clearly, sharply, and decisively — a quick, short 
rattle sounded out from the table upon which, a day or 
two before, his and Mary's missionary box had been 
placed — a sound so clear that there was no mistaking 
it. Bichard stopped breathing for a moment. Again 
the quick, rattling note of remonstrance came from 
the box on the table. Then he started up, too late, 
however, to see the terrified flight, through the partly 
open door, of .the pet kitten, which, after Mrs. 
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Franklyn's departure, had found its way on to the 
table. It did seem as if, according to Mr. Edmond, 
that box had its own views, and had really felt it to be 
its duty to give its friend a little of its mind concerning 
his line of conduct. 

Bichard had learnt to translate its voice into the 
English language, and now that he was fully awake, 
and sitting up, seemed to hear it say, " So you talk 
of missionary life, and of wishing to bear hardships, 
for the sake of a noble work / So you are a missionary 
collector, and put money into my mouth in order tliat 
men may be sent out to brave ice and snow, and danger, 
and suffering, for the sake of bringing out the Gospel I 
If you want to be a missionary, would it not be well to 
learn to get up in the morning, even though you may 
prefer being inside the clothes to being outside in the 
cold ? If you want to be a missionary, perhaps it would 
be well to practise obeying orders, and to face such a 
hardship as going to school round by the mill, and being 
of a little use to somebody besides yourself! If you 
want to be a missionary " 

But here Eichard, between the mystery of the box 
rattling out good advice of its own accord, and a 
conviction of the inconsistency of laziness with his 
sentiments of the night before, sprang out of bed, 
broke the ice in the jug, even though there was no 
white bear upon it to give excitement to the operation, 
worked on through the business of brushing and 
dressing so energetically that his face glowed with his 
exertions, and then, after kneeling down and asking 
God to keep and teach and bless him during the day, 
found himself ready, after breakfast, for the walk to 
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school, round by Sawyer's mill, with a quarter of an 
hour in hand for the perfecting of his lessons, and with 
exactly four minutes and a half over for a slide on the 
school-common pond, before the bell rang for falling 
in — not into the pond, but into the ranks for the 
roll-call. 



We have not time to tell you more of the home- 
teaching of the Franklyns' missionary box, although 
you would no doubt find it interesting to read how very 
often it seemed to raise its voice for the purpose of 
reminder and good advice ; how, when Mary was so 
busy with a new book of fairy stories that she could 
not find time to finish off the warm flannel promised 
for Widow Grey's rheumatism, a sudden voice from 
the box on the shelf, on which her mother was placing 
some books, said, as plainly as possible, " A missionary 
worker for foreign countries, Mary, and yet preferring 
your own amusement to caring for your poor neigh- 
bour! " so clearly, indeed, that Mary felt there was no 
choice about the matter, and was felling the second 
seam in her flannel three minutes after ; how, when 
the brother and sister had fallen into a dispute con- 
cerning the border between their gardens, and were 
pretending not to see each other, their eyes met as, in 
putting away their flowers, they pushed aside the box, 
which seemed at once to ask whether it was in order 
that heathen children might imitate the behaviour of 
Christian children that they sent out teachers over 
the seas ; how, in short, after a year's residence in the 
Franklyn family, its voice seemed recognized as one 
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authorized to utter reminders and warnings not to be 
put aside. 

Gradually, indeed, and as the children learned to 
listen more to it, its presence became a remembrancer 
as to 'prayer for missionary work. It seemed to tell 
them, more and more, that their own lives must be in 
harmony with such work ; it spoke to them concerning 
the inconsistency of sending out a Message which was 
not gladly received into their own hearts ; in short, 
the Franklyn family found that Mr. Edmond's words 
had been full of meaning — " And if you listen to it, 
you will find that it has something to say to you about 
your life at home, as well as about missionary work 
abroad.'' 

Have you, my young reader, ever listened to your 
missionary box ? If not, may it not now be time to 
begin ? Those who thus give ear to it concerning their 
own lives generally become the most earnest concerning 
the work in far-oflf lands. 
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UT it seems — of course I don't say it really 

is — but it does seem as if sometimes things 

promised in the Bible don't really come true. 

Don't you think so, papa ? Haven't you sometimes 

found it like that too?" 

My boy Johnny was the speaker, as we walked 

together along a path leading from a railway junction 

in the country to a village which nestled on a hill about 

half a mile before us. We were on our way to spend a 

few weeks by the seaside at Saltertoun ; and Johnny 

had begged me to let him be my companion, as I made 

the most of an hour and a half, during which we were 

. to wait for our train, by taking a country walk, leaving 

his mother and the other children to rest at the station. 

I almost forget what had led to my saying something 

to my boy about God's great promises to His children. 

I think, however, it was after answering some questions 

of his about the rain — how it came — what it did — what 

clouds were ; and as Johnny's questions generally 

came in clusters, we had found plenty to say to each 

other. Then I had reminded him of the beautiful 

rain-promise in Isaiah, and of Him who has said that 
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as the rain never returns to the heavens without having 
fulfilled its uses on earth, so God's Word shall never 
return to Him void, and without having accomplished 
the things whereunto He sends it. And it was after we 
had occupied ourselves for some time in thinking of all 
the work that the rain does, that Johnny, returning to 
the words I had quoted, asked me whether it did not 
sometimes seem as if God's promises did not come true. 

'* Which of them, Johnny ? " 

" Oh, there are a great many, papa. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it's diflferent with you ; but they don't seem always 
to come true to me." 

^* But I should like to hear when they haven't come 
true to you." 

** Well, papa, you know it says, * Ask, and it shall 
be given you?' But I've asked, and it hasn't been 
given me." 

" For what did you ask, Johnny ? " 

" Oh, several things. One thing — it was my birth- 
day, and we wanted a fine day ; and you know we were 
to go to Far View Point, and have dinner out of doors, 
and the fire-balloon in the evening, and all ; and I 
wanted it so to be fine ; and I prayed for it. But it 
wasn't — it rained all day through. I got out of bed at 
four o'clock to look, and it was raining then." 

" I remember, Johnny. I rode out to see Farmer 
Harris soon after. He said that day's rain was only 
just in time to save the crops. Things were dying for 
want of rain." 

" But, then, papa, God could have arranged — I mean 
He can do everything — and might have let Farmer 
Harris's crops get on in spite of one more fine day." 
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" He might, Johnny ; but He may think it better 
that we Bhould trust Him to know best. You will 
probably never know here the reason why your prayer 
was not answered ; but you will learn, I hope, more 
and more to know that our Father never says * No * to 
what we ask unless it is really for our good that He 
should do so." 

*' Then, papa, may we be quite sure that He will 
send us everything that we ask for, or else something 
that is better for us ?" 

" Quite sure, Johnny, if we go to God for what we 
want in His own way, exactly as He has taught us we 
are to pray to Him. We must ask Him earnestly and 
from our hearts, or our prayers will be like a piece of 
blank paper instead of a letter. We must ask for Jesus 
Christ's sake, as we cannot claim any answer in our 
own name. Jesus Christ's having taken our punish- 
ment in our stead, and having bought our pardon for 
us, is our one plea. We must leave the time of 
answering to Him, sending up our prayers in the 
name of that dear Saviour who died for us; and what 
is good and best will come to us. No real prayer, 
Johnny, ever loses its way between earth and 
heaven." 

It was time for us to return to the station ; and, 
after a journey which seemed full of interest to Johnny 
and the nursery company, we arrived safely at Salter- 
toun, the little people of our party much delighted 
in being hushed to sleep by the dash of the waves 
under our windows, instead of the rustle in the leaves 
among the elm-trees at home. 

It was about two days after our arrival that Johnny 
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went with me to post some letters at the pillar letter- 
box in the next street. We left Alice, and Mary, and 
little baby Eitchie on the beach, in charge with their 
nurse and Maggie, the country nursemaid, who had, 
with great astonishment, been for the first time making 
acquaintance with the sea. She found herself in a 
world of wonders as she helped the little ones to make 
sand castles, to find sea- weed banners, to run away from 
the incoming wares, and to discover endless treasures 
in the shape of shells and pebbles ; and had now 
recovered from the fears which had led her, on the first 
night of our arrival at Saltertoun, to rouse us, up in the 
middle of the night with the news that the water was 
coming over the land, and that, if we did not make 
haste, we, and what was worse, the dear children, might 
not be able to escape. Maggie had by this time become 
accustomed to seeing the tide cover the shingles, and 
was only puzzled as to how she should manage to 
describe to her friends at home anything so beyond 
description as the wide and rolling sea. 

While the party on the beach continued to amuse 
themselves, Johnny and I put our letters into the pillar- 
post. It was the first that my boy had ever seen ; for 
in our country home the post-office was an old woman 
with a donkey, to whose care the bag was every day 
confided; and Johnny felt that there was something 
very mysterious in our leaving our letters without 
any one to take care of them, and in our getting 
the answers without hearing any more about the 
matter." 

" Don't you sometimes feel afraid, papp,," he asked, 
" that your letters won't get right if you leave them 
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'viKthont seeing them taken out ? How can you be sure 
that they will be taken care of?" 

" Well, Johnny, I have the Queen's promise that 
they shall be properly delivered. Have you not seen 
those little red carts with V.R. upon them? Those 
are Her Majesty's mail-carts ; and one of them will call 
at this pillar, and the man will take out the bag with 
the letter in it, and send it on by train to the place to 
which it is directed." 

"But then, papa, how can you be quite sure that 
your letter has really reached the person to whom it is 
sent? Perhaps the Queen does not always keep her 
promise — I mean that some post-ofl&ce people whom she 
employs might not be faithful about the letters." 

" I think I can give you at least two good reasons, 
Johnny. The first is that I, and thousands of others, 
have left our letters in these boxes hundreds of times, 
and we have not found them neglected ; and the other 
is that we have proved that Her Majesty's mail-boxes 
are the right places for our leaving our letters, by 
our getting the answers." 

" I think, papa," said Johnny, " I should like to 
write a letter myself, and put it in myself, and leave 
it, and see if I get the answer by the postman in the 
morning." 

" By all means, Johnny : to whom shall it be sent ?" 

*' I don't know," answered Johnny. " At least — 
oh, I do know, papa. You know Uncle Willy said we 
were to tell him after we came to Saltertoun how we 
liked it ; and he said that if I could write well enough I 
was to tell him what we all wanted most as a present 
from him on Alice's birthday ; and we have all chosen'; 
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and mamma said she would write and tell him, but 
perhaps I could try instead.** 

Johnny, to say the truth, liked so much better to play 
on the beach than to stay at home to compose a letter, 
even to his favourite uncle, that his mamma was yery 
much surprised at his asking her to help him to write 
the important epistle over which he and his sisters had 
held so many consultations. But she was quite willing 
to rule lines and advise as to its sentences ; and, after 
many references to Alice, and a rough copy on the 
slate, it was finished off, and ran thus, — 



"Saltbrtoun, Tueiday, 

'*My dear Uncle Willy, 

" Thank you very much for wanting us to like 
Saltertoun. We do like it very much. We go on the 
beach, and build castles, and mamma made us a flag 
for a very large one, but the waves came and knocked 
it down. And Alice and I have a house in a sort of 
cave near the sea ; and we played at being shipwrecked 
and away from everybody in the world. And Alice 
says, please, she would like a small telescope best for 
her birthday, to look at ships through and count the 
masts : and if you come to see us in a ship we shall 
see you a long way off. And Alice says, thank you very, 
very much for being so kind to us on her birthday. 
Mary thinks she would like a spade for digging in the 
sand, and a little basket to hold things which other 
children have here, and put crabs and sea-weeds in ; 
and mamma thinks that little Ritchie would like a 
spade too. 
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'^ I hope it does not seem like asking to say I would 
like a little boat or ship to sail in the pools. If yon 
are so kind as to give it to me I think we shall call it 
the ' Boyal William ' after yon. I think« mamma is 
going to pnt in a letter to ask yon to come yourself, 
dear Uncle Willy, which will be better than anything 
else ; and we all say, please, please, please do. 

*' I am your loving nephew, 

"Johnny." 

We all thought Johnny's letter would do very well ; 
and when it was folded, and, with his manmia's note, 
was put into an envelope, he directed it in a very clear, 
large handwriting, and Alice and Mary came to look at 
the direction. But alas for his intentions of posting it 
himself ! It was blowing so hard and raining so fast 
on the day on which it was finished, that nurse declared 
he would make his cold far too bad for any more play 
on the beach if he were let out ; and so we had to tell 
Maggie, proud of her new waterproof cloak, to carry it, 
with some other notes, to the post, all the children 
kneeling up at the window to see that she was not 
blown away. 

The next day passed away, and when the morning 
came on which Uncle Willy's answer was to arrive, we 
heard Johnny pattering downstairs in a great hurry as 
the postman's knock sounded nearer and nearer on 
the terrace. 

" Nothing for me 1 *' we heard him say, as the good- 
natured letter-carrier stopped to look at his packet. 
" Oh, postman, are you quite sure you haven't a letter 

D 2 
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from Uncle Willy ? My name is Johnny— that would 
be Master John Forster on the letter, or perhaps only 
Master Forster. Do, please, see ; because, you see, it 
would be very wrong if the Queen didn't keep her 
promise; and papa said her name was on the mail- 
carts.** 

" Well, sir, I'm sure Her Majesty will be very sorry 
to hear of any mistakes,** answered the postman ; " but 
I'm afraid I can't find a letter for you this morning. 
But maybe it'll come by the next post. You be on 
the look-out, sir, and keep on expecting of it till it 
comes." 

Johnny and Alice looked rather grave over their 
breakfasts. 

"If Uncle Willy hadn't told us to write and tell 
him, we wouldn't," said Johnny; "but when he told 
us it wasn't asking ; or, at least, it was asking he told 
us to do. Perhaps, however, he doesn't remember, or 
he doesn't know how much we've been thinking about 
what he said." 

" You may trust Uncle Willy," answered his mamma. 
" I have never known him forget a promise from the 
time he and I were only as old as you and Alice. / 
must trust him too, you see ; for no answer has come 
to my note, though I hoped to have had the spare room 
made ready for him to stay with us." 

No answer came the next day, in spite of all Johnny's 
examination of the postman, and reflections upon the 
pledges to the security of the mails. 

" It is very odd," said his mamma, after two or three 
days, " that neither Johnny nor I get our letters. Uncle 
Willy's is not the only one that I should have received. I 
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wrote to Marshall's for patterns for the children's frocks 
by the same post, and none have come. And I wrote 
to ask Miss Morton to fix a time for onr going over to 
see her, and no note has arrived from her; and the 
books from home for which I sent at the same time 
have not appeared. Who took our letters to the post ? " 

" Maggie took mine," answered Johnny, " and yours, 
mamma." 

" I must ask Maggie when I go upstairs," was the 
reply, " whether she put them in herself, or gave them 
to somebody else ; but she is so trustworthy, that I do 
not think she would do so." 

Maggie, however, was quite positive that she had 
herself put them into the hole in the pillar ; so we 
wondered still, and until the next day, when suddenly 
there arrived, in the very midst of a game of blind- 
man's-bujQT, the identical Uncle Willy of whom we had 
talked so much. 

There was a rush to him from all sides ; and in a 
moment Ritchie was on his shoulder, Mary on one arm, 
and Johnny and Alice in some sort of fashion hanging 
on to the other with the question " Oh, Uncle Willy, 
why didn't you answer my letter which I sent you, and 
you told me to?" 

" Your letter. Master Johnny ! Why, it must have 
been a letter in the air, I think. Am I to believe that 
you were really not too busy with sand castles, or nearly 
drowning yourself in the sea, to find time to write to 
me?" 

"Indeed I did, — indeed it wasn't only in the air. 
Uncle Willy. It was on a slate first," continued Johnny, 
gathering up recollections of the solid nature of his 
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undertaking ; '^ and then mamma ruled the paper and 
sent a note in to ask you to come." 

" Well, all I can say is, that I am here without an 
invitation," said Uncle Willy. " I wanted so much to 
go out in a boat to-morrow, and to learn to fish, and to 
sail ships in the pools on the shore, and to build a very 
fine castle of sand on the beach, and to have a picnic, 
that I could not stay at home ; and if I can't be taken 
in here, why, 1*11 ask the people next door to have me 
instead." 

Such a chorus of outcries sounded out from the 
children, that it was clear the people next door were not 
very likely to have anything so delightful as Uncle 
Willy sent in for their entertainment ; and it was after 
much talk concerning the missing letter that Johnny 
declared his intention of never again trusting to pillar- 
posts, or to red carts with V.E. on the back of them, 
in spite of being assured that a great many answers had 
come to letters which had been committed to the pillars 
he so distrusted. 

It was on the next morning after breakfast that 
Maggie, after a very hesitating knock at the door, 
appeared in the midst of the family, looking very shy 
and uncomfortable. 

"If you please, ma'am," she said, looking at her 
mistress, " I've been very silly, — at least it'll seem so 
to you, — ^but I've only just found out about it." 

" Found out about what, Maggie ? " 

" It's the letters, ma'am, — ^the letters you gave me 
for the post. I was taking one of my own this morning 
that I wrote to mother, and putting it in, and some one 
called to me to know what I was doing, and told me thai 
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pillar was only a lamp-post with a hole in, and no real 
letter-box at all. He showed me the right one roand the 
corner ; but it was in the lamp-post, ma'am, that I put 
yours and Master Johnny's that you gave me that 
evening," concluded Maggie, ruefully; "and I wanted 
to tell you directly it was all my fault." 

Poor Maggie looked so very much ashamed of herself 
that we were glad to comfort her as well as we could, 
by telling her that the letters were not of great conse- 
quence, and that, after all, we ought to have seen to it 
that she knew where the real pillar-post was. And then 
we all went to the lamp-post, and, after a great deal of 
trouble. Uncle Willy actually got Johnny's letter out 
with a long pair of tongs, and, with it, one or two more 
which were within reach. 

We always called the lamp-post Maggie's postoffice. 
On the next Sunday afternoon, when Johnny had said 
his texts, one of which was, " Ask, and it shall be given 
you," I found myself going on with the very same talk 
about God's honouring prayer which began when we were 
having our walk at the roadside station on our journey 
to Saltertoun ; and Maggie's postoffice explained to my 
boy something of what I meant. 

" You know what I told you about the post, Johnny, 
and the Queen's promise that letters shall be carried 
that are put in ; but you thought she had broken it by 
her servants — that it was the fault of the arrangements 
to which she gave her name that your answer didn't 
come." 

" Yes, papa ; but it really was Maggie's fault." 

" Exactly ; the letter was written, and after a fashion 
it was sent ; but not in the way in which the Queen has 
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ordered that letters should be sent, so it did not get 
carried, and you had no answer. It is often the same 
with our prayers, Johnny. We say them just as you 
wrote your letter ; but unless they are sent as the King 
commands, unless they are put up from our hearts, and 
in Jesus Christ's name who died for us, they do not 
bring down answers, but are just as valueless as your 
unposted letter at the bottom of the lamp-post. Only 
remember the poorest prayer sent up to God, for Christ's 
sake — quite a little child's cry, which perhaps seems 
a very humble petition in our sight — ^goes straight up 
to the heart of our loving Father, and brings down an 
answer, even as He has Himself promised." 

I did not talk much more to Johnny then, but he did 
not forget what I had told him. Perhaps, my young 
reader, you may have sometimes thought your prayers 
were not answered. Ask yourselves whether they have 
been sent up in the King's own way, and whether you 
are looking for the answer. If not, you too may learn 
something from the story of Maggie's Post Office. 
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THE WOBKHOUSE CHTLDBEN AND THEIR 

PLAN. 



-♦♦- 




OME years ago, in a workhouse perched on a 
high hill near the seaside, there was a great 

consultation among the children. A lady who 
was in the habit of visiting them, and of telling them 
interesting stories, and of brightening up their school- 
room for them, had been talking to them of countries 
far over the blue sea upon which they looked out from 
the windows, and of little dark brothers and sisters in 
heathen lands ; and of missionaries who had gone out 
to tell them of the Saviour concerning whom these 
workhouse children had themselves been taught. 

And after hearing from time to time these stories, and 
of eflForts made by English children to help to send out 
this good news, the thought came to the little school- 
girls in the dark blue dresses and pinafores that they, 
too, would like to do something towards helping for- 
ward missionary work. But what should that some- 
thing be ? It was no easy matter to find out anything 
which they could give, for workhouse children have 
not the pleasant little properties which many of you 
possess. They do not receive birthday half-crowns^ or 
Christmas letters from kind aunts and uncles, with 
nice crisp post-ofl&ce orders inside, which turn into 
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shillings and make the pnrse heavier for the new 
year; and, as they pondered and thought, it seemed 
more and more difficult to discover any plan for adding 
to missionary stores out of nothing at all. 

If you look at one of St. Paul's letters, written a 
great many hundred years ago, you will find that he 
wrote of some loving-hearted people of Macedonia 
whose "deep poverty abounded unto the riches of 
their liberality;'' and though this does not seem 
very easy to understand, you will, I think, find from 
what I am going to tell you that these little ones 

in the B workhouse found out something of his 

meaning. 

They made a plan, after much putting of heads 
together, and this was how they set to work : — They 
began by begging, fi'om their schoolmistress, and from 
the workhouse matron, and from every one whom they 
thought would be willing to attend to them, bits of 
coloured or white knitting or other cotton. They did 
not refuse small ends, and they were very glad of long 
pieces ; and at last, by dint of coaxing and' begging, 
they collected a quantity, which was carefully wound 
and guarded. 

Then came the next petition. "We want some 
pins ! large pins ! please give us any pins you can 
spare ! " I do not know whom they entreated ; but I 
dare say that when it became known in the workhouse 
wards that the little girls were seized with a sudden 
desire for the thickest and longest pins that could be 
found, many an old woman pinned her kerchief with a 
small one, and found a large brass pin for the little 
damsels in the school-room. 
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And what came of the pins and cotton ? Well, in 
some way or other, dolls and dolls' fashions were 
known to the children ; and probably they had foand 
out from their own acquaintance with these that many 
a little girl was glad from time to time to buy for her 
waxen baby neat pairs of tiny socks, such as their 
hearts loved to see adorning the thick feet of their own 
wooden dolls, if such things ever came to live in the 
workhouse. So it was, at all events, that after a time 
the lady who had told them the missionary stories was 
astonished, on occasion of one of her visits to the 
workhouse, by seeing the children bearing a tray on 
which were ranged dozens and dozens of pairs of dolls' 
socks, the result of the white and coloured cotton, knitted 
on the thick brass pins by the little fingers which 
had been so cleverly set to work with a new motive. 
These were gladly accepted, and were sold for two- 
pence a pair ; and the lady who told me this story 
said that few would have thought, on seeing the 
neatly turned little socks, that they had been made 
of such stray and unusual materials, and by such 
young workers. 

Now, what do you think this story of the workhouse 
children ought to say to you and to me ? 
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THE CAT AGAINST WHICH AN ARMY CAME 

OUT TO FIGHT. 



-♦♦- 



HWONDEK whether my young readers are as 
fond as my little nieces Alice and Lucy of 
hearing stories by the fire, when it is too dark to 
read, and when it seems too early to light the candles. 
If so, they will like to hear the history of a cat of 
other days, which Alice coaxed me to tell her, to make 
up for her not being able to run out in the snow the 
other evening with Harry. 

There had been the usual petition, " Please tell us 
a story?" and though I thought I had not one left, 
after a whole fortnight with our children, I found, as 
happily I had often contrived to find before, that there 
was imt one more, which was brought to my mind by 
seeing Alice coaxing her favourite Tabby to her side, 
and asking me if I had ever heard or read of any pussy 
half so good or so clever. So this was my story, to 
which they gave the name of— 

TOM OF RABATONGA. 

" Once upon a time," I began, "that is to say, more 
than fifty years ago, some missionaries were out on a 
distant south sea in search of an island. They had 
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been two or three times before seeking for it in vain ; 
but they had heard so much of its beauty and of its 
need of teachers who would bring it the message of 
the Truth, that they determined not to be overcome by 
difficulties. The chief of these good men was called 
John Williams, who had been sent out to Tahiti as a 
missionary ; and the name of the island which he 
could not find was Baratonga. 

" Even Harry, who is so fond of exploring that he 
wanted to find a desert island in the pond, would have 
been tired at last with the game of hide-and-seek which 
these good South Sea missionaries were carrying on in 
search of Saratonga, of which they had heard so much, 
and where they believed the people would be willing to 
welcome them and their message. Their provisions 
were nearly ended, and their patience all but exhausted, 
when, early in the morning of the day on which they 
discovered the island, the captain came to Mr. Williams 
and said, *We must, sir, give up the search, or we 
shall all be starved.' He replied that they would con- 
tinue their course till eight o'clock, and if they did not 
succeed by that time, they would return home. This 
was an hour of great anxiety. Mr. Williams had sent 
a native to the top of the mast four times, and he was 
now ascending for the fifth ; and when they were within 
half an hour of giving up, the clouds which hid its 
towering heights having been chased away by the heat 
of the rising sun, the man relieved them from their 
anxiety by shouting, * Here, here is the land we have 
been seeking ! ' " 

" They must have been almost as glad as Columbus 
when he saw America,'' said Harry, who had come in. 
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and was wishing that he could have been one of the 
men who discovered the island in the clouds. But we 
were all recalled by Alice saying, — 

" But about the pussy-cat ? " 

" Well, Alice, these good people landed in beautifal 
Baratonga, and the end of their work among the people 
was that most of the idols were overthrown, and that 
they became Christians. But now for the cat and his 
memorable adventures. 

'* A favourite cat had been taken on shore by one of 
the teachers' wives on this first visit ; and, not liking 
his new companions, Tom fled to the mountains. After 
the teachers had been some time busy at work, and had 
persuaded the people to destroy their false gods, a 
great many idol temples were burnt down, and numbers 
came to be taught the one true religion, in the litUe 
settlement which these good men had made. The 
house of a certain priest, called Tiaki, who had just 
destroyed his idol, was at a distance from the settle- 
ment ; and at midnight, while he was lying asleep on 
his mat, his wife, who was sitting awake by his side, 
thinking upon the strange events which had happened 
since the landing of the white people, beheld with 
terror two fires glistening in the doorway, and heard, 
with surprise, a mysterious voice. Almost dead with 
fear, she awoke her husband, and began to reproach 
him with his folly for burning his god, who, she de- 
clared, was now come to be avenged of them. * Get 
up and pray, get up and pray ! ' she cried. 

" The husband arose, and, on opening his eyes, 
beheld the same glaring lights and heard the same 
terrible sound.'* 
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'^ What was it ? Please tell ns, was it a ghost ? *' 
asked little Lucy, from her safe place on my knee. 
'^ How frightened I should have been ! '' 

"You shall hear, Lucy. The priest was more 
terrified even than his wife. The only words which 
he could think of were the letters of the alphabet, 
which the strangers had taught him ; and it seemed to 
him that they might have some power over the fearful 
visitor. So he began, as fast as he could, to shout 
A, B, G, D, to the end of the alphabet, for this, he 
thought, might do for a prayer, which the creature 
would understand. On hearing this, Tom, who was 
much more frightened than either the priest or his 
wife, ran away as fast as he could, leaving them deeply 
thankful for having been so clever as to remember 
so quickly the words which would frighten him 
away." 

" And what became of Tom afterwards?'' asked all 
the children in chorus. 

" Poor Tom ! his travels over the Baratonga moun- 
tains brought him to a sad end. One of his next visits 
was to a part of the island where idols were still wor- 
shipped ; and, as the marae, or idol temple, stood in 
a retired spot, and was shaded by the rich foliage of 
trees of ancient growth, Tom, pleased with the place, 
and wishing to be found in good company, took up his 
abode with the gods. Not meeting with any hard 
usage from those within the house, he little expected 
any from those without. 

" Some few days after, however, the priest came, 
accompanied by a number of worshippers, to bring 
some offerings to the god ; and, on opening the door, 
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Tom very respectfully greeted him with a mew. Un- 
accnstomed to snch a welcome, instead of returning it, 
he rushed back with terror, shouting to his companions, 
^ Here's a monster from the deep, here's a monster from 
the deep ! ' Upon this the whole party hastened 
home, collected several hundreds of their companions, 
put on their war-caps, brought their spears, clubs, and 
slings, blackened themselves with charcoal, and, thus 
armed, came shouting to attack poor puss. Afiighted 
at this fearful array of war, Tom immediately sprang 
towards the opened door, and darted through the 
terror-stricken warriors, who fled with the greatest 
haste in all directions/' 

*^ I am so glad they ran away from him," said Lucy, 
with a sigh of relief. " Fancy several hundred people 
running away from a cat ! " 

'' It was a great pity that Tom did not make the best 
of his time, and run away from them ; for in the even- 
ing these brave conspirators against the life of a cat 
were entertaining themselves and a numerous company 
of spectators with a dance, when Tom, wishing to see 
the sport, and bearing no malice, came to take a peep. 
No sooner did he show himself than the horrified 
company fled in terror ; and the brave warriors of the 
district again armed themselves, and gave chase to this 
unfortunate cat. But ' the monster of the deep,' being 
too nimble for them, again escaped their vengeance. 

** Some hours after, however, when all was quiet, 
Tom, being disturbed in his abode with the gods, deter- 
mined, unwisely, to renew his acquaintance with men ; 
and in the dead of the night he returned to the house, 
and crept beneath a coverlet under which a whole family 
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was lying ; and there fell asleep. Unfortunately^ his 
purring awoke the man under whose cloth he had 
crawled, who, supposing that some other 'monster' 
had come to disturb them, closed the doorway, awoke 
the people of the house, and procured lights to search 
for the intruder. Poor Tom, tired out with the hard 
work of the day, lay quietly asleep, when the warriors, 
with their clubs and spears, attacked him most valiantly, 
and thought themselyes wonderfully brave in putting an 
end to this terrible ' monster.' " 

" Oh, I'm so sorry for him ! " said Alice, stroking her 
quiet Tabby, as if to say that %he should never get into 
such troubles. '' I wonder whether there are any cats 
in Baratonga now ! They didn't deserve them." 

'^ Well, Alice, I cannot tell you about the cats of 
Baratonga, but if you read the history of the South 
Sea Missions, you will find so many beautiful stories 
that you will not want any more of mine." Upon 
which we lit the candles, and tea was brought in, and 
we accused Alice of giving a double portion of milk to 
her cat, to make up for the wrongs of her unknown and 
distant relation, Tom of Baratonga. 
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HOW THE CHINESE BASKET-MAKER OF 
NING PO, WHOSE NAME WAS ABILITY 
AND HONOUR, SPENT HIS SPARE 
AFTERNOON. 



-M- 




|NGLAND is generally supposed to set as good an 
example to heathen nations as that which the 
hoy or girl at school who gets the first prize for 
good conduct is supposed to set to surrounding com- 
panions. But, sometimes, it would do us English 
missionary senders no harm to take a lesson from 
missionary converts ahroad ; and if any of our readers 
should have such a precious commodity as a spare 
afternoon to use as they please, we would ask them 
to be advised by Nengkwe, the basket-maker of Ning 
Po, as to how it may be well invested. 

But let us have a glance at the streets before we 
stop at the next missionary station. 

We remember reading of one among many strange 
sights to be seen in a Chinese street, in Dr. Lockhart's 
account of his walks in Pekin some years ago : he 
writes, — 

" Passing through the crowd, I returned home ; and 
near the city gate I passed a bird-shop, where large 
quantities of sparrows are sold ; and one day I saw 
an old gentleman stop there in his carriage, and order 
his servants to call the shopman to bring some cases 
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of sparrows. This he did, when they were all taken 
out in pairs and thrown np in the air, and flew away. 
When they were all liberated, the old gentleman paid 
for two hundred and sixty sparrows, at the rate of two 
a penny. 

'^ This is a mode of acquiring merit, by sparing life 
and restoring liberty, so as to add to the days and 
years of the person who pays for it. Such are the 
notions of goodness which these clever but benighted 
people entertain ! " 

If the Chinese were to write an account of what 
they see in our streets, I wonder what it would sound 
like in China ? 

Before we come to our story, you may be interested 
in hearing about the Chinese fashion of paying visits. 
A traveller in China, Mr. W. H. Medhurst, said, in a 
lecture he gave some time ago, '* Visiting is made a most 
serious business in China, and every person of respect- 
ability must have a servant to carry and present his 
cards. A Chinese card is not a white, glazed little 
bit of pasteboard, but a huge sheet of scarlet paper, 
with the name inscribed in large characters — ^the more 
gigantic the letters, the more grand and respectable it 
is. The card simply contains the name of the caller, 
prefixed by the words * Your stupid younger brother,* 
and followed by the words, ' bows his head, and pays 
his respects.' *' The most extraordinary card which 
Mr. Medhurst ever received from a Chinese was that 
of a lady, giving him notice that she intended com- 
mitting suicide at a certain date. Her betrothed 
husband died just before the intended marriage, and 
she gave out that she deemed it her duty to die with 
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him. At last, on the day named, she did deliberately 
sacrifice her life in the presence of thousands. 

There is no country in the world in which virtues 
and vices seem to live together so closely and strangely 
as in China. Beverence and respect to parents is shown 
by people who are capable of the greatest cruelty ; 
and a Chinaman who, did we go to call on him, would 
treat us with so much politeness that we should feel as 
if we could not get to the end of his compliments, 
would think it highly meritorious to put up placards 
stirring up the people to believe all kinds of untruths 
against us, if we desired to preach to them the religion 
of Jesus. 

But now for something brighter, a story brought 
home by missionaries of the China Inland Mission, 
which ought to stir us up to use our spare hours to 
good purpose. 

A mission room was, some years ago, established at 
Ning Po by English missionaries, in order that out 
of that great city, with its five hundred thousand in- 
habitants, some might be drawn to come and inquire 
concerning the religion of Jesus Christ. 

Few, however, attended the teaching that was given 
there. The hundreds and thousands passing back- 
wards and forwards little knew what message for them 
of life and peace was within those walls ; and, after 
a time the missionaries had to bethink themselves of 
some device by which they might tempt visitors in 
larger numbers to come and listen to them. They 
gave notice that on certain evenings some foreign 
pictures would be shown to all who liked to visit the 
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mission room^ and that the stories explaining them 
would be told. 

You who have Bible-pictures will be able to guess 
the names of some of those which the missionaries 
chose, and will not be surprised to hear that one was 
that of the Prodigal Son; and you will also easily 
understand how from that picture the missionary 
explained to his hearers how far man has strayed 
from his Heavenly Father, and how. lovingly the 
welcome is given to all tho^e who desire to seek Him, 
saying, " I will arise and go to my Father." 

On that evening three basket-makers listened to the 
story, and looked at the picture of the Prodigal Son 
returning to his Father's house. They came again. 
It was a strange and new thought that for them a 
Father in Heaven was caring, and that for them he 
had sent a Saviour. Evening after evening they asked 
instruction of the missionaries, and at last, by means 
of what are called the Romanized colloquial characters, 
that is, through having their Chinese language printed 
just as our English language is printed, they began to 
read the New Testament for themselves. 

Time went on. Of the three basket-makers, one 
became careless and dropped off from the missionary 
instruction ; the second was ashamed, could not stand 
the scoffs of his acquaintances, and so gave up coming 
for instruction ; while the third, becoming more and 
more convinced that the religion of Jesus was the true 
one, went on seeking and learning, and at last found 
peace in the only way in which true peace can be 
found, by bringing all his sin-burden to the Lamb of 
God, who tkketh away the sins of the world, and by 
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laying them on Him who died to bear their pnnishment 
in onr stead. 

This basket-maker's name was Nengkwe, which 
means Ability and Honour. It had probably been 
given to him with the idea of his growing up some day 
to earthly distinction, but how much more blessedly 
was it fulfilled ! You know of whom it was said^ '^ As 
many as received Him, to them gave He power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on 
His name." The grandest ability and the highest honour 
are brought together in those words. Will you pause 
for a moment and think of all that they mean ? And 
now the Christian basket-maker had to take up the 
cross for Christ. He could no longer work on Sundays : 
that was very clear, and so he told his master. Trade, 
however, was slack at that time, and so Sunday hours 
were not very important. His wages were twopence a 
day with his food. Of course he must find his own 
food on the Sabbath-day, but this he was willing to do 
rather than break God's commandments. 

By-and-by, however, trade became brisk. His 
master wanted seven days' work in the week, and when 
the basket-maker refused to give Sunday work, he not 
only dismissed him, but, further, said and did all he 
could to injure his character, and endeavoured to pre- 
vent his getting work elsewhere. 

At first, thinking of this loss of work, and feeling 
all the unkind things that were said about him, the 
new convert was very unhappy. But then brighter 
thoughts came. Satan, he knew, would try to throw 
him back — would do all that he could to tempt him to 
sin against God ; but stronger was One, the Crucified 
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One, with him than he that was against him, and he 
determined that on this very first afternoon of his 
heing cast adrift, and without employment, he would 
try and find work for Him, that gracious Master, whose 
service is perfect freedom. 

So he went to a tea*shop and began to speak of 
Jesus. One and another came and wondered at the 
strange uew employment of the man out of work, and 
amongst these was an old Chinese farmer from the 
country. He too might have gone away like the rest 
only wondering, but for two reasons. One was that he 
discovered that he came from the same neighbourhood 
as that to which the basket-maker had also belonged in 
old days ; and the second, that in a very remarkable 
manner, when apparently dying of a severe -illness, he 
believed that he had been directed by a voice not only 
to a herb which was the means of his recovery, but 
also to go to Ning Po and to learn a new religion that 
would bring him life. He had never heard of Jesus 
till, in the tea-shop, the basket-maker from his own 
old neighbourhood spoke of his love in dying for sinners. 

He began to ask many questions, and of course 
wished to know about the Book which brought the 
knowledge of Jesus to its readers. " There is no time 
like the present," thought the basket-maker, and offered 
to teach him to read. That afternoon the farmer 
learnt six letters of the alphabet ; so, as you see, the 
time during which his teacher was out of work was not 
wasted. The next morning he found work, but he felt 
he must take care of his new friend ; so he did the very 
best thing possible— brought him during his break- 
fast hour to the missionary. The unexpected pupil 
from the far-off Chinese farm, whose face was half 
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covered by spectacles as large as a pair of hanting- 
watch glasses, and who had been led, as he considered, 
by the strange voice to Ning Po, was cordially welcomed. 
The missionary read and prayed with him, and told 
him more of the Saviour whose name he had heard in 
the tea-shop the day before. 

Then he went to his work, which was that of catting 
and collecting the grass on the city walls, canal banks, 
and other places, which is bought up by Ning Po mill- 
owners as food for the oxen used in turning their miUs. 
But however busy he was, he found time to come and 
learn more and more of Jesus ; and when, later, his 
English teacher had charge of a hospital, for which he 
wanted Christian attendants and nurses, the farmer, 
and his first teacher, the basket-maker, met again as 
useful helpers, telling the sick of One who bare our 
griefs and carried our sorrows, and having their own 
faith strengthened in helping others to Christ. 

Thus the months passed away. It was time for the 
farmer to go back to his own place. But how rich did he 
return ! He had found the pearl of great price. Jesus 
was his. He had a treasure, in the love of Christ, 
which would never be taken from him, and he deter- 
mined to go home as a messenger and servant of his 
King and Saviour. 

Some time later a missionary travelled throng the 
district in which the old farmer lived. What did he 
find ? One here, another there, looking to Jesus for 
salvation, all the results of their countryman's efibrts 
blessed by God's Holy Spirit. The farmer's own wife, 
his son, and his daughters, had also been led by him 
to Jesus. A room was wanted which might be set 
apart for God's worship ; so the farmer and his family 
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set apart one of theirs, and had it whitewashed, which, 
as the Chinese rooms have no chimneys, was a very 
necessary preparation ; and thns they had a church 
in their house, and the sound of Jesu's name was 
heard from the lips of a small native congregation. 

Now eighteen native Christians, brought to the 
knowledge of their Saviour through the ministry of 
this one man, are in their turn spreading the good 
news of the love of Jesus in dying for sinners ; and 
the old farmer, himself growing infirm, rejoices to see 
that others will carry on the work when he shall have 
been gathered to His presence whom, not having seen, 
he has learnt to know and love. 

And now, was the basket-maker's spare afternoon 
lost ? What do you think ? He himself is actively 
engaged as a colporteur or seller of Bibles and religious 
books at Ning Po; but I think he must often look 
back to his first efibrt in work for Christ. 

May not some of us who have a spare hour, a spare 
day, a spare week, kneel down and ask our Master to 
teach us to use it for Him ? and He will hear us, and 
can make it to bear fruit far more abundantly than we 
are able to ask or think. 

" Few are the labourers ! '* still from the distanoe. 
Still in oar midst is re-echo*d the cry : 
Lord of the hairest, we seek thine assistance ; 
With power and might to awaken, draw nigh ! 

Labourers ! 'labonrers ! oh, idle dreamer, 

Now for eternity lay out thy life ! 
" Pew are the labourers ! " cries thy Redeemer ; 

Strire in His name who for thee won the strife. 

His is the power, be thine the endearour ; 

Think, in the toil, of the glory at length ; 
Lire in the light of for ever and erer, 

€K>d is the Lord who commandeth tiiy strength. 
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SIX STORIES FROM THE HAPPY CITY. 
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STORY THE FIRST. 

AMONG THE ORANGES. 

WONDER which you would like best if you 
were to start on your travels — a nice smooth 
journey in the train, with a drive from the sta- 
tion at the end of the day, to your own home, or to a 
friend's house where you would be sure of a welcome 
and a comfortable bed, or travelling such as our mis- 
sionaries have in China. 

You must look on the map for Fuh Ghau. It is on 
the river Min, and about thirty-four miles from the sea. 
Fuh Chau means " The Happy City." It lies on a 
beautiful plain ; hills stand round about it, and there 
are a million people living in the city. But I should 
call it a very wnhappy place ; for there can be no real 
happiness where there is no knowledge of Jesus, and 
where the people are heathens. 

Twenty years ago we sent missionaries there. One 
is Mr. Wolfe, and Mr. Wolfe has told us stories of 
some of his journeys ; which you will, I think, like to 
hear. 

In the month of November, 1866, a little party of 
travellers started from the Happy City at six o'clock in 
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the morning. The leader of the party was Mr. Wolfe ; 
and with him were his head catechist, a colporteur, or 
Bible-seller, and two coolies, or servants, carrying a 
number of Testaments and tracts. 

Even at six o'clock in the morning the streets were 
crowded, and the little party found it hard to squeeze 
through the throng of buyers and sellers ; so that they 
were glad to cross the river, and to get out of the town, 
where they could enjoy the fresh morning air. After 
walking for about two hours, their path brought them 
to beautiful orange-groves. Mr. Wolfe says that the 
crop of oranges was so great that every tree was loaded 
with ripe fruit, and the valley looked as if a cloth of 
gold had been thrown over it. If you had been under 
one of the trees, you would not, I dare say, have 
thought it too much trouble to give it a good shake, 
and to run after the oranges which would have tumbled 
down. 

At eleven o'clock the travellers were tired and hungry, 
after five hours' walking on a hot November day ; for 
China Novembers mean something different from 
English ones. So at a little village called Linsai they 
sat down and had an out-of-door meal. 

Numbers of people crowded round the strange-look- 
ing white man and his friends ; and Mr. Wolfe was 
neither too hungry nor too tired to tell them his great 
message. There was one boy who was made very happy 
that morning. Mr. Wolfe says : — 

" I was very much interested by a little boy, who 
came and asked for the book which told about the 
good Man who raised the dead and cured the 
lepers. 

p 
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''I asked him who told him that we had such a 
book. He said :' A man in my village had such a 
book, which he got from a foreign man, and it is a 
very good book. My village people never saw such a 
book before, and they all come to listen to him when 
he reads it to them/ 

" After some further talk with the lad, I gladly gave 
him a New Testament and a few tracts. He thanked 
me very poUtely, and ran oflf as proudly as if he felt 
he had possessed some great treasure." 

We much hope that by this time he has found out 
how great a treasure it is. 

In the evening, at a village called Tai-song, a kind 
shopkeeper invited the travellers to lodge at his house, 
and gave up his own bedroom to Mr. Wolfe ; but here 
again the travellers had little rest, as crowds of men 
and boys surrounded them till midnight, listening 
wonderingly to the story of Jesus, which the mission- 
aries were going about to tell the people. 

The next day they had a beautiful walk through a 
long narrow valley, meeting constantly with numbers 
of coolies carrying heavy loads to the nearest city. 
What do you think these loads were ? Can you guess ? 
They were loads of old bones, which would be bought 
at the town, and made into combs and all sorts of pretty 
things by clever Chinese fingers. 

When eleven o'clock came on this second day, the 
party stopped at an old Buddhist temple by the way- 
side. The temple was nearly in ruins, but still it was 
some sort of shelter for tired and thirsty travellers. 
Inside there were two very miserable, half-starved 
priests, who had hardly any clothes on, and who, when 
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they had stared well at their yisitors, seemed, after a 
time, too miserable even to stare. 

Mr. Wolfe called for two things — a table, and some 
boiling water for a cup of tea. They had not anything 
so grand as a real table, but they promised to get the 
boiling water. The priests had, however, very bad 
manners ; for when, ^t last, they brought the boiling 
water, they used it for themselves, and would not give 
their visitors any. Two good things, however, came 
out of the visit. Mr. Wolfe's Chinese companions 
gave the priests some very wise advice as to their bad 
manners, so that we much hope that they have been 
more polite to travellers ever since ; and a great many 
passers-by were spoken to concerning their souls, and 
their need of something better than a religion of idols. 

I am sorry to say, however, that neither Mr. Wolfe 
nor his companions had their cup of tea ; and the poor 
coolies were so thirsty that they were glad to eat raw 
potatoes, which grow wild ; for no Chinaman will drink 
cold water, which is considered very dangerous in that 
hot country. 



STORY THE SECOND. 

THE FOREIGN GHOST. 

The next day's dinner-hour was spent at a town called 
Ek-tu. Mr. Wolfe and his party had had a steep 
climb over a mountain, and at two o'clock were glad to 
rest in a shop. In a moment, however, the shop was 
surrounded by men, women, and children, all anxious 
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to see the white man, whom they called the foreign 
ghost. Mr. Wolfe writes : — 

" The shop in which I rested was immediately sur- 
rounded by crowds of men and boys. Even the women 
ventured in the crowd to take a look at the ^ foreign 
ghost/ of whom they had been told frightful tales from 
their infancy, but never had had an opportunity of seeing 
in their lives. They looked at me half frightened, half 
curious; and when I spoke to them in their own 
language, and told them not to fear, that I was only a 
man, they seemed rather disappointed, and exclaimed, 
* He can speak : he is like one of ourselves.' ■ ' 

The shopkeeper was very kind and civil, but plainly 
looked upon the white travellers as a sort of show which 
he was to have the pleasure of showing oflf. 

The Chinese seem to have strange ideas about white 
people. They were very much disappointed, when 
Prince Alfred visited China, to find that, though the 
Queen's son, he had only two eyes, and was not taller 
than other people. They expected that he would have 
had three eyes, and would have been at least ten feet 
high. 

But when, the next evening, after a long walk across 
the mountains, and after a thunderstorm and flood of 
rain, Mr. Wolfe and his travelling friends arrived at a 
large town called Tein-tsong, there was still more noise 
and surprise when the people saw him. 

" Cold, wet, hunger, and fatigue," he writes, " all 
joined to make us feel miserable, and long for a place 
to lodge ourselves in. I immediately sent my servant 
in quest of a lodging, while I stood under a shed, sur- 
rounded by a crowd, and anxiously wished for his return. 
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He came back, after a long search, unable, he said, to 
find a comfortable place. We were followed by the 
crowd, which grew as we went along, till, after five 
minutes' walk, we arrived at the Chinese hotel. There 
we were politely shown into our rooms, or rather room ; 
for we were all expected to have the same room ; but it 
was a most miserable place. The rain poured down 
through the roof, and the walls were literally green 
from damp ; so here, of course, we could not remain. 

" A friend now said he would lead us to the Buddhist 
temple, which was about two or three 1% outside the 
town. We were still followed by a crowd, the children 
of which amused themselves by running on before us, 
crying ' Here comes the ghost, the foreign ghost ! here 
comes the ghost, the foreign ghost ! Come and see ! 
come and see ! ' 

As we came towards the door of the temple, one of 
these little urchins ran ahead, and called out that the 
ghost was coming. Two men rushed from the temple 
door, and, having caught a glimpse of me, rushed 
back again, screaming at the top of their voices, 

* Huang kiang ! huang kiang ! huang kai f huang kai ! ' 

* The foreign child ! the foreign child ! the foreign 
ghost ! the foreign ghost ! ' " 

At the temple the poor missionary, cold and wet 
though he was, did not get much more comfort than 
the day before, when the Buddhist priests used the 
boiling water for themselves, instead of giving it to 
their visitors. From one place to another they wan- 
dered, until at last a Fuh Chau shopman came forward 
and offered them a shop and his back rooms for a 
lodging. For this they were indeed thankful, though 
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the night was so cold that they fonnd it hard to keep 
warm. Indeed, as Mr. Wolfe and his catechist slept 
on the same bench^ and as the catechist had most of 
the blankets, the missionary shivered, and caught a 
bad cold, and found the hours very long till Sunday 
morning dawned. 

The next morning the Fuh Chau shopman and his 
friend took care that the missionaries should have a 
good breakfast. A cow, which was not to have been 
killed for three days, lost its life that Sunday, in order 
that the travellers might have fresh meat ; and though 
the Chinese themselves hardly ever drink milk, having 
found out that the " white man " liked milk for break- 
fast, they sent for some. Mr. Wolfe tells us : — 

" The night before, they asked my coolie what sort 
of food I used. He told them beef for dinner, if it 
could be had ; milk, and tea, and eggs, and rice, for 
breakfast. 

** This decided them to get milk, at some great in- 
convenience. They sent, at daybreak, to some neigh- 
bouring village, where there were cows, and got some 
milk fresh from the cow. They at the same time bought 

a cow, and killed it, so we had fresh beef for dinner as 
well." 

I think that the Chinese must have thought that 
the foreign ghost had a better appetite than ghosts in 
general are said to have. 

Crowds came to hear Mr. Wolfe and his companions 
preach, as they did twice that Sunday. The message 
which they brought was very different from the teaching 
which the Chinese believed. They hold fast by the 
wntmgs of a wise man called Confucius, who lived 
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hundreds of years ago, and whose name is great in 
China ; and the story of Jesus sounded strange in their 
ears. Mr. Wolfe says : — 

'^ As I was preaching, an old man came forward and 
said : ' Stranger, listen to the words of the old man. 
I will speak.' 

" I replied : ' Venerable sir, I will hear : let wisdom 
flow from your lips.' 

" He went on : * I am an old man, you are young ; 
the grey hairs have covered my head, and my eyes are 
growing dim. I have read the books of our great 
sages, and I love to hear of true doctrine ; but what 
can be purer than Confucius ? what can be wiser than 
his words ? If a man follows Confucius, he can obtain 
purity of heart.' 

" I said : * Venerable sir, I too have read the sayings 
of the great Confucius ; ' and then I tried to show him 
the better wisdom of Jesus Christ. After a little 
friendly talk he took some tracts, bowed politely, and 
took his departure. I bowed in return, and told him 
to * slowly, slowly walk.' He went on his way, and I 
saw him no more." 



STOEY THE THIRD. 

THE IDOL AND THE SUGAB-PLUMS. 

The Chinese give very fine sounding names to their 
towns. Perhaps they are more amusing ones than 
those we have in England, such as London, Bristol, 
and York. 
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On through the province of Fuh Kien, or " The 
Happily Established," our travelling party made their 
way, after their busy Sunday, by Hok-Chiang, or " The 
City of Blessedness and Purity ; " and Teong-Lok, or 
" Eternal Joy ; " to the great seaside town of Lo- 
nguong, or " Fountain of the Eiver Lo." 

On their way among the mountains they had to be 
on their guard against wild beasts ; for large tigers, 
wild boars, and wild cats have their homes in these 
parts. The tigers sometimes attack travellers who are 
out late, and the wild cats are such dangerous neigh- 
bours that the poor Chinese offer them incense and 
rice, and other food, and worship them, to prevent their 
being angry. Mr. Wolfe says that he used to see 
sticks of incense, and food, thus offered, in caves and 
mountain places. 

We must not stay at Lo-nguong, though there are 
many stories belonging to this place ; but you will like 
to read of what happened on this journey at a place 
called Ku-cheng, where the missionary party stopped 
afterwards. 

At Ku-cheng there is a temple filled with idols. Mr. 
Wolfe writes : — 

" I looked at all the idols. The colporteur had a 
large number of books, which were given away here. 
I bought some sweetmeats of a lad who had a stall by 
the temple, and gave some to the colporteur ; but he, 
with more zeal than prudence, went to the huge idol 
which stood in the entrance or portico, and placed the 
sweetmeat in his mouth, saying, * Come, let us see 
whether this fellow can eat sweetmeats.' 

" The whole affair looked so foolish, that the crowd 
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turned round and laughed heartily at the idol, and 
made no very respectful remarks on the senseless piece 
of wood. This gave me an excellent opportunity of 
preaching Christ. I took up my stand in front of a 
large idol, and spoke to the people for an hour. The 
greatest attention was paid during the whole time. I 
pointed to the idol, and showed how foolish it was to 
think it could either do good or harm to anybody ; that 
it could not protect itself from insult or injury ; to 
worship it was disobeying God*s commands. After I 
had spoken, several asked who was this great Creator ? 
who saw Him ? where did He live ? who could worship 
what they did not see? &c. The catechist stepped 
forward to speak, and we answered all their questions.'' 
We must hope that, as there are now both a chapel 
and a school at Ku-cheng, the idol which could not eat 
the sweetmeats has been cast aside ; and that the little 
scholars who are learning the sin and folly of idolatry, 
sometimes have the sugar-plums instead. 



STORY THE FOURTH. 

A STRANGE SCHOLAR W^CH HISSED THE TEACHER. 

Mr. Wolfe returned to Fuh Chau, preaching at 
different places on his way, and still run after as *'the 
foreign ghost.'* But as I want you to know about the 
places near " The Happy City " where the religion of 
Jesus is being so earnestly taught, you must hear more 
stories about them before we have done with China. 
The first belongs to a place called Ming-ang-teng, 
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where there are many Christians. It is about twenty 
miles from Fnh Chan, on the river Min. At this place 
a good catechist called Timothy, who has since suffered 
much for the name of the Lord Jesus, has brought 
many to know their Saviour. On three evenings in 
the week, besides Sunday, he had his scholars, and all 
who were wanting to learn about the true religion, to 
his house, and there taught them out of the Bible, and 
answered their questions. 

One evening he was teaching them about Adam and 
Eve, and the forbidden fruit, and the Serpent's tempt- 
ing Eve to eat it. Then he began to explain the first 
prophecy of Jesus Christ which we have in the Bible. 
Do you know which it is ? It is in the third of Genesis, 
and tells us how God said that the seed of the woman, 
the promised Saviour, should bruise the head of the 
Serpent, or destroy Satan ; just as St. John wrote, 
" For this purpose the Son of God was manifested, that 
he should destroy the works of the devil." 

Well, Timothy was making all this as plain as he 
could to his Chinese scholars, as they sat round his 
table, with their eyes fixed on their teacher, when, 
suddenly, a loud hiss was heard. 

Who could it be ? 

Surely not one of the scholars, for they all loved and 
respected their teacher ; and, besides. Chinamen are the 
most polite people in the world, and would never dream 
of being so rude. 

Once more came the sound. Hiss ! hiss ! hiss ! ss — 
ss — sss — ssss — sssss — ss — sssssss ! ! 

Every one looked up, and what do you think they 
saw? 
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A large serpent, coiled round the beam quite close to 
the table, hissing with all his might at the catechist ! 
All flew to the door, but the catechist brought them all 
back, saying, '^ Come, let us bruise his head, and then 
go on with our meeting." So they set to work, and at 
last managed to kill the serpent, and then buried him 
in the garden. 

It must have been a strange funeral — that of the 
serpent in the catechist's garden. After it was over, 
the little party knelt down and thanked God who had 
kept them from its poisonous bite ; but, above all, they 
thanked Him that by sending his dear Son He had 
saved them from the great serpent, the devil, and that 
Jesus the Saviour had Himself come to bruise the 
serpent's head. 

I suspect that this story will be read by many and 
many a Sunday-scholar, and perhaps by Bible-class 
hearers as well. But I am pretty sure that no one who 
reads it has ever had, or would like to have, so strange 
a companion as that which came to the Chinese Bible- 
class and hissed the teacher. 



STORY THE FIFTH. 

" I BEG YOTJR PARDON ! " HOW THEY SAY IT IN CHINA. 

About 130 miles north of Fuh Chau there is a place 
called Sang Jong. 

In this large town our missionaries have a church 
and a school, and one of those who is most earnest in 
trying to bring hearers to both church and school is a 
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good old man, who was the first in the town brought to 
know the Saviour, and who goes about with his staff 
from house to house, begging people to come and hear 
good news of Jesus. 

The Sang Jong catechist was very unhappy at the 
beginning of the year. What was the reason ? 

The reason was that some enemies had been throwing 
stones and all sorts of other things through the windows 
of the Mission Chapel and on to the roof ; and as in 
China stones break windows and do damage just as 
much as they do in England, it was no wonder that the 
catechist shook his head and looked very dismal about 
the matter. 

Who threw the stones? That was the question 
which had to be found out. The catechist suspected 
who the people were. For just opposite the chapel 
there was a gambling-house, where a great deal that 
was bad went on both by night and day ; and as gam- 
bling and the religion taught in the church were by no 
means friendly to each other, he had good reasons for 
guessing where the stones came from. 

At last the worst of the stone-throwers was found 
out ; and the catechist went to the Chinese officer 
whose business it is to keep order, and asked him to 
prevent any more harm being done. But the man who 
had been found out was in a great rage. He went, to 
the chapel and said that he had never thrown stones at 
the windows ; but, as if to show that he was telling 
lies, after abusing the poor catechist, he got some men 
to help him, and together they broke open the church 
doors, destroyed the seats, did as much harm as they 
could to the walls, and then, after ending by beating the 
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catechist and his friend the chapel-keeper, beat a retreat 
themselves. 

The catechist sent for the missionary, and the mis- 
sionary came to Sang Jong, and very soon sent for the 
chief men of that part of the town, asking them how 
such bad conduct had been provoked. 

The elders of the town looked very sad and solemn 
over the missionary's complaint. Then they begged 
him not to think that any but a few very bad men 
would have acted so wrongly, as they and all their 
neighbours were quite shocked at their evil doings. 
These men, they said, should put the church to rights, 
and make a public apology; that is to say, should 
make every one know that they had done what was very 
wrong, and that they humbly begged the missionary's 
pardon. 

So the chapel was put in order by the men who 
had broken into it, and then the public apology was 
made. Now how do you think this is done in 
China ? 

In the first place, the guilty people have to make 
a present to those whom they have wronged. This 
present consists of a piece of red cloth about twenty 
feet long, two large candles, and two strings of crackers, 
It sounds rather an odd present, but the use made of it 
is odder still. 

In front of the house of the injured person, and 
before the piece of red cloth, which is fastened up in 
all its length, a table is placed, with the two lighted 
candles upon it. Then some one lights the crackers, 
and lets them off in front of the street door. When 
people hear them go pop ! pop ! pop ! they say, " Ah ! 
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that is at Sing Sang's house. Sing Song has had to 
beg his pardon ! " And so a public apology has been 
made. 

I suspect that some of the boys who read this are 
inclined to wish that people in England would beg each 
other's pardon in the same fashion ; and that, if this 
should ever come to pass, the business of letting off the 
crackers may be left to them. 



STORY THE SIXTH. 

*' WHAT IS ALL COMPARED WITH THE WORTH OF 

MY SOUL ? " 

** What can I withhold from Christ who gave Himself 
forme?'' 

** How little need I give up for Christ's sake ? " 
Which of these two questions is, in the secret of our 
own heart, most frequently asked ? Let me give you 
the history of a poor Chinese convert, who, though 
mistaken in the meaning of Bible words which had 
been read in his hearing, counted all things as nothing 
in comparison with carrying out what he believed to be 
the will of Him in whose service he had enlisted. 

It was some years before the time of which we have 
been writing that the first missionary went forth to Fuh 
Chau. It was, like all missionary undertakings, uphill 
work ; and often he used to. look out from his window 
over the great city when he arose in the morning, and 
think to himself how little he could do — one among so 
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many — ^to bring its inhabitants to the knowledge of 
Christ, while hundreds every day were perishing, igno- 
rant of Him who came to save. At last, however, upon 
the mind of one poor Chinese inquirer the Ught of the 
Gospel broke forth ; and after a time Mr. Smith was 
glad to engage him as his own servant, while daily he 
had the opportunity of hearing his master read the 
Bible, and instruct those who came to him. 

One night the missionary had scarcely retired to bed 
when he heard beneath the sound of blows as from a 
hatchet, foUowed by groans of pain. Hastily running 
downstairs, he found his servant with a hatchet in one 
hand, while the other, almost dissevered, hung to the 
arm by a shred of skin only. In a moment seizing 
and endeavouring to bind up the bleeding . Umb, 
Mr. Smith inquired of the poor man what could mean 
this dreadful mutilation. 

" Ah, sir," he said, " can you not tell ? Did not 
you read out of the New Testament that if thy hand 
offend thee, cut if off and cast it from thee — that it is 
better to enter into life maimed, than, having two 
hands, to be cast into hell fire ? This hand has sinned, 
it has offended against God. Bather than peril my 
soul I have cut it off and cast it from me. What is 
all compared with the worth of my soul ? " 

Deeply did Mr. Smith regret that he had not fully 
explained the passage read to his poor convert, and 
made him understand that our Lord's words were a 
strong Eastern expression intended to show how earnest 
must be our strife against the most cherished sins, and 
how, if we would truly follow Him, no sacrifice can be 
too great. 

G 
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As it waSy the poor Chinaman's hand was lost to 
him for life. Bnt how touching is the lesson given to 
us by one who felt the service of Christ to be indeed a 
matter of life or death ! 

Christian children, pray that " the Happy City " in 
far-oflf China may be made really happy by the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ the Lord. 
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|0U may have heard of the Travancore Missions, 
in India, and of the spread of God's Word among 
the Arrians, among the poor rice-slaves in the 
paddy-fields, and among the other natives. In contrast 
with these bright stories — ^peeps at the golden spots on 
the map — ^you shall hear a very dark one, told to us 
some years ago by a missionary who long laboured in 
this part of India, and who knew from experience the 
truth of the word that '^ the dark places of the earth 
are full of cruelty." 

Many fierce and powerful landowners divided among 
them large portions of the territory; and some 
Mussulman lords of the soil were especially distin- 
guished by the ferocity with which they plundered all 
upon whom they could lay their hands. One of these, 
from his own retreat, would send out gangs of slaves, 
who were charged to fall upon any travellers whom they 
might discover, and to plunder them of all the goods 
they might possess. This fierce chief was the scourge 
of the neighbourhood. He was a stranger to pity or 
repentance ; and year by year his bands of robbers 
became more dreaded, and more thirsty for spoil. 

He had a daughter, who in course of time was given 
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in marriage. On occasion of such an event there is 
always amongst these mlers great display of feasting 
and revelling, and a very large outpouring of presents. 
Often a father will nearly drain his revenue to do full 
honour to his daughter's marriage, and to prevent its 
being said that he did not outshine others in magnifi- 
cence and show. 

Accordingly, the bride was brought out with feasting 
and rejoicing. Bings and bracelets covered her hands 
and arms, and every one, as they looked at her, re- 
marked on the jewellery with which her father had 
caused her to be adorned. 

One party of slave-robbers was, however, absent 
from the wedding. They had for a long time been 
away on a distant plundering e:xpedition, and knew 
nothing of the feasting and ceremony going on at home. 
They were commanded by the fiercest of all the leaders 
sent out by the cruel chief to waylay and rob unwary 
victims — a man who was remarkable for his extra- 
ordinary strength as well as for his great cruelty ; and 
it was not until some time after the bride had gone 
from her father's house that he returned with his com- 
pany to give an account of himself to his master. 

He was proud of his success. Never, he said, had 
such good fortune attended his company. They had 
found their greatest spoil nearly at the close of their 
expedition, and rich was the booty which he poured 
out at his master's feet. Bings, bracelets, money, 
were there ; but it was with a changed countenance 
that the avaricious chief looked down upon the plunder. 

"And what," he cried out in terror, "became of 
the wearers of all these ornaments ?" 
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" We were by a river," was the answer ; " their trea- 
sure I have laid at your feet — they themselves were 
thrown into the river and drowned." 

It was indeed true. The rich man knew in a 
moment the ornaments which he had collected by 
spoil and violence in order to heap them on his 
daughter for her marriage; and now, terrible to 
believe, by the hands of his servants sent forth by 
him to rob and murder, his punishment had been 
brought home, and his own young daughter had been 
slain. 

Place this story side by side with some of the bright 
histories of Christian Missions which you have read in 
these pages. 

Oh, how do Christ's kingdom and Satan's kingdom 
contrast with each other ! God grant that when Jesus 
returns to reign on the earth we may rejoice together 
in the " abundance of peace ! " 
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THE MISSIONARY BOX FOR THE NORTH. 



■♦♦- 




I HE work is all over and ended — ^there's nothing 

to do but to pack it ; 
We've been heaping the frocks into bundles, and 
ranging the parcels in order. 
I must look at my own little pile ! Ah ! there is the 

brown holland jacket 
Which I braided myself last July, with a pattern in 
red round the border. 



And the pinafores — ^yes, they are here ! You remem- 
ber our making them, Alice ? 

How we carried them into the porch, and how slowly I 
worked at that hem ! 

The birds tried to tempt us away, they sang half for 
joy, half in malice, 

And the creatures were out in the fields, and I long'd 
to be playing like them. 



And you look'd quite as steady and wise as a very good 

girl in a tract, 
And you said I should never have done if I didn't 

attempt a beginning. 
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I only ran twice round the lawn — now that pinafore's 

going to be pack'd, 
And I kept the hem perfectly straight, for somebody 

else did the pinning. 

And the work bags ! Just look what a pile ! And 

Alice, oh, don't you remember 
How we lay awake half through the night, or at least 

it was more than an hour. 
Arranging which children would have them, although 

we shan't hear till September ; 
And then how we had to be still when nine o'clock 

struck from the tower ? 

Here's mine with the heartsease in front, and yours 

with a group of carnations ; 
How little the people could guess who gave ribbon and 

silk for our stores. 
That these flowers would blossom on bags, and be sent 

as a present to nations, 
Who will work with these cottons and silks, and those 

very coarse needles of yours ! 

And here is the grown people's work, — ^the bundles of 

frocks and of clothing ! 
Will one box carry them all ? — this box which they 

said was so ample ? 
I'm ashamed of my own little pile — I feel as if I had 

done nothing. 
Though Alice and every one else as usual have set an 

example. 
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Every one sets me examples! R's what grown-up 

people are for ; 
Though I think — or, at least, I'm afraid — ^I might 

manage to follow them better : 
I've a little bit cared for the work, but I've cared for 

my own pleasure more : 
I suspect I shall feel half ashamed when thanks are 

sent back in the letter ! 
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TEEASURE TROVE. 
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DAEE say you have read and heard sad 
stories of a war which, a few years ago, made 
many homes in France and Prussia lonely and 
desolate ; and I dare say you may have wished that you 
could have helped and comforted some of the poor 
wounded soldiers — wait upon them in their sickness, 
soothe them in their pain, and be of use to them in 
every way in your power. 

But it is not of the soldiers nor of the wounded 
that I am now going to write to you. I want to tell 
you of what happened at a place called Torgau, on the 
Elbe. A story about this place had, for nearly sixty 
years, been repeated and handed down amongst the 
people. In the year 1813 there had been war between 
the French and Prussians, just as was sadly the case 
in our own time ; and a French company of soldiers, 
retreating from the Prussians, passed the Elbe just at 
this very spot. Now these French had one very 
weighty piece of possession with them, and it was so 
heavy that they found it very much in their way as 
they tried to get safe off as fast as they could. This 
was the money-chest of the regiment, which held 
several thousand crowns. 
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If you had been there, what advice would you have 
given about it ? It would have been a pity to leave it 
on the ground for the enemy, who would have used it 
against its owners, while its weight made it burden- 
some to those who were in retreat, preventing their 
safe escape. There seemed to the French soldiers 
only one way out of the difficulty. They let down 
the money-chest into the Elbe. It was so heavy that 
the river, they knew, would not carry it away; the 
Prussians would not guess at the hiding-place, which 
bore no marks of the treasure beneath; and after a 
time the right owners would, they thought, be able to 
return, and, having marked the place, to draw up the 
chest which they had left under the care of the swift- 
rolling flood. 

Time went on, however, and the owners never 
returned. We do not know what became of them. 
It may have been that they fell in hot battle. It may 
have been that they fled so far before the pursuing 
troops that all thought of a treasure, which belonged 
to no one in particular, was lost in the effort to get 
safe. So it came to pass, however, that the story of 
the sunken money-chest, handed down from father to 
son among the people of Torgau, grew to be less and 
less believed in, while it lay useless and unsought under 
the guardianship of the good river Elbe. 

At last, after fifty-seven years, the great war 
between the nations broke out of which we all sadly 
knew so much. Some people of Torgau, happening 
to talk over the old story, disbelieved by a great 
many, of the treasure at the bottom of the river, 
thought it would do no harm, and might do a great 
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deal of good, to find out the trath of the matter. 
So they set to work for themselves. It was a large 
and heavy fish, of quite a different sort from those 
usually caught in the Elhe, and they must, you will 
say, have used a very strong net. In whatever way 
they set ahout the work, however, they at last made 
quite sure that the story told hy the old people of Torgau 
was true, for they succeeded in bringing up from its 
grave under the river the very same money-chest sunk 
by the French enemy in the year 1813 ; and, having 
found its contents well preserved, sent them to the 
Prussian Government to help towards the needs of the 
sick and wounded, and towards the expenses of the 
war against the enemy. 

Such is the story of the Treasure Trove of Torgau. 
Do you know exactly what this phrase means? It 
means, some secret or hidden treasure found and 
brought to light. If you were digging in your garden, 
and were to come suddenly upon a jar of coins, such 
as people have often found when ploughing fields, that 
would be treasure trove; and very often finders of 
such treasure have been rescued from great poverty by 
such discoveries. "Would you not like to have some 
such adventure? I can fancy how you would call 
your brothers and sisters together to see what you 
had found, and how you would wonder that you could 
so often before have passed that spot, and never have 
lighted upon the secret store. I hope, too, that you 
would be eager to make good use of your new posses- 
sion. 

Well, it is because I want to help you to some such 
treasure trove that I am now writing to you about the 
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matter. There is treasure of different kinds, out of 
sight, it may be, and as yet unknown to you ; but it 
may be yours if you seek for it ; and, if you should 
be so happy as to find it, my belief is that you will 
wonder you never stopped to look for it before. 

There is a very old Book lying by my side as I 
write. Its leaves were once brightly gilt, but the 
gilding has worn off them now ; and in that Book I 
find the joyful song of one whose happiness it was to 
find out hidden treasure — treasure which may just as 
readily become yours as it was his — 

" 1 rejoice at thy word as one that findeth great 
spoil.** 

" Why, that's in the Bible ! " you exclaim, 'at's 
the 162nd verse of the 119th Psahn. And Ezra (if it 
was he who wrote it) was speaking about the Bible — 
at least, all that he had of the Bible in those days." 

Quite right. I see you have thought about that 
Psalm and its writer already. Well, why should not 
you share the treasure, and rejoice over it as he did ? 

** But it's quite different," you say ; " the Bible isn't 
hidden from us. I didn't find mine by digging it up 
in a field : I had it for a Christmas present. It's a 
beauty, with gilt edges and a clasp and references. I 
rejoiced over it too, in a way — not exactly like " 

Not exactly in the way the writer of the Psalm 
rejoiced. You liked the handsome book and the clasp 
for a Christmas present ; but perhaps it was not the 
Word which made you rejoice. I think you* have the 
, " treasure trove " still waiting for you. The Word in 
the Bible, not the book itself, is, perhaps, not yours 
yet. The greatest king whose writings are handed 
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down to ns wrote something on this same subject, and 
of the knowledge which comes from that Word only — 
*' If thou seekest her as silver, and searchest for her 
a% for hid treasure, then shalt thou understand the 
fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God. 
For the merchandize of it is better than the merchan- 
dize of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold." 

Now, how did the people of Torgau set to work to 
find the hid treasure ? They took great pains to dis- 
cover the place ; for they were fully persuaded that, 
if they got what they sought, it was well worth the 
trouble. They earnestly desired to find the treasure. 

Do you really, truly, honestly desire with all your 
heart to find the knowledge of God which is given to 
us in His "Word ? I only know of one thing which 
can make us so desire it. It is just the feeling that 
we are sinful — ^by nature lost, and without hope of 
saving ourselves, and that in God's Word there is a 
message telling us how we may be saved. When we 
begin to search that Word for that message, when we 
find that in it Jesus Christ offers Himself to us — to 
you and to me — as a Saviour, bearing in our stead all 
the punishment of our sins, then it is that we are able 
to say, " I rejoice over thy Word as one that findeth 
great spoil." The treasure is found — the knowledge 
which must be sought for as silver, and of which the 
gain is better than fine gold — the Word contained in 
the Bible, which may, like the chest of money at 
Torgau, be within your reach all your lives, yet can 
never be discovered until, by the help of God's Holy 
Spirit, you are led to search for it as that which is 
more precious than anything on earth. 
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There are many who will, we hope, find this hid 
treasure to whom it has yet to become treasure tratoe, 
Mr. Honiss, a missionary at Surandei, in South 
India, writes of a place called Gourtallum, to which 
crowds of nations go in hopes of having their sins 
washed away in the mountain torrent : '' Large bills, 
with suitable texts of Scripture, were posted on tiees 
in the main ayenue leading to the sacred waterfStdl. 
A gloomy old Brahmin was passing to the temple, 
leading his child by the hand. He looked like one 
of the many who are fast bound in the chains of 
superstition and caste, while the child's bright and 
eager face beamed with visions of Ught and truth. He 
literally dragged his unwilling parent to our book-stall. 
* No, my child,' said the father, * I will give you 
sweetmeats: leave the books alone.' But the boy 
would not be persuaded or repulsed, and his actions 
seemed to say, ' father, the sacred stream, I feel, 
has not quenched my thirst ; these idols, I feel sure, 
cannot save or satisfy our souls ; but here these 
Christians speak of living waters. Let us see what 
is said of the Christians' God. father, give me 
light ! ' " 

We must hope that the poor little boy has by this 
time got hold of the treasure of which the Psalmist 
who so rejoiced in it writes, " The word of thy 
mouth is better unto me than thousands of gold and 
silver." 

The people of Torgau did not let what they had 
found lie idle. It was at once made use of — partly 
for the help of the sick and wounded, partly for war 
expenses. And it must be the same with your 
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treasure trove. Once we have found the great spoil, 
we must do all we can to turn it to good account. 
This Word contains comfort for the troubled and weary 
ones ; it has stores of help and strength for the great 
battle which all Jesus Christ's soldiers are fighting 
here on earth ; it has guidance, support, power, for 
all. Well, then, before you lay down these pages, ask 
yourself whether you have found the treasure for 
yourself — whether you have got beyond your Bible's 
gilt edges and bright clasp — whether you have found 
the knowledge of Jesus Himself there? If so, you 
will long to share it with others. 

But there is another sort of treasure which may be- 
come treasure trove to you, and which is the only kind 
of which I have room here further to remind you. I 
mean, powers — ways and opportunities of usefulness — 
which may lie close beside you, and which you may never 
yet have thought of turning to account. These, when 
like the Torgau money-chest discovered and employed, 
are of no light value. 

I know a gentleman who told me of a piece of 
land which belonged to him, not far from his house, 
and which seemed very unproductive and of little value. 
One day some people were digging there, and came 
upon a vein of ore. This led to more searching, and 
it was found that close at hand lay a valuable mine, from 
which now he receives great riches. These riches, you 
see, had been close to his door for numbers of years, but 
they had never been sought for, and so were unsuspected. 

Now, may it not be that you, in your life — a life 
which may not seem a great or important one, but 
which may yet be a life precious to others, and precious 

H 2 
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to Him who has redeemed it for Himself — have some 
ways of usefahiess, some talents, some powers, which 
you have never yet discovered, hut which may he turned 
to good account. 

There was a young girl in one of our manufacturing 
towns who was very poor, and found difficulty in 
earning her living hy needlework. Still, she longed to 
give something to Him who had given so much for 
her. After carefully thinking over all the means in 
her power, she thought that hy careful management 
she might put aside two hours in every week for His 
special work, and at once hegan the new plan. She 
knew of numbers of ragged, half-starved children who 
were prevented from coming to school by their want of 
clothes, and she thought that she would try if some of 
them could not he made tidy and fit to appear if she 
took them in hand. So, affcer getting a little help in 
the way of cast-off clothes from one and another friend, 
she cut, and patched, and contrived, and some neat 
little frocks and jackets soon appeared as the result of 
her two spare hours. 

By-and-by some young friends, poor like herself, 
offered to join her, and, as their numbers grew, they 
were offered the use of the school-room. Now, every 
Thursday evening, a happy company of these workers 
for Jesus may be seen busy with their needles, may 
often be heard singing at their work, and will all be 
found to agree that the weekly two hours has proved a 
source of happiness — a treasure trove from which they 
would not part for anything. On Sundays, if you 
could see the large classes which gather round them of 
little once ragged children, who, but for them, would 
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never have entered a place where they might be told 
about the love of Christ, yon wonld find that their work 
had not been in yain. 

I once asked a yonng friend, whose time was much 
taken np by daily occupations, how she found leisure 
to carry on some fresh work which she had lately found 
herself called to undertake. 

^^ Oh/' she said, '^ I had no time on hand, so I 
settled I would make time; and I get up in the 
morning one hour earlier, which does me no harm, and 
gives me six clear hours a week." 

So you see that hour was her treasure trove, which 
before had lain quite undiscovered. 

Then, perhaps, there may be ways of making people 
happy of which you have never thought. You may be 
able to read to some blind person, or to do messages 
for some weak one, or to give a little help to some sick 
one— helps in Christ's work of which you have never 
thought. You may have ways of earning money for 
His cause close at hand ; and all these may be put to 
use. They may prove a treasure which, like that of 
Torgau, may bring comfort to sick and wounded ones, 
and may help forward the great warfare in which, 
under our Captain, Jesus Christ, you have promised 
to be a faithful soldier all the days of your life. So 
now become treasure-seekers ! 

" E'en an hour of leisure 

May be tamed into treasure 
Which shall help on the cause of our Master and King. 

When we think what we owe, 

Can we fail to bestow 
On Him who so loved us, the best we can bring ? '' 
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A STOEY OF A WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
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|0T very far from Agra, in North- Western India, 

is a large town called Bhuri^oor; and at 

Bhurtpoor there lived a Mahomedan gentleman 

who was very much longing for something which he 

had never been able to find. 

What he wanted was the knowledge of some way by 
which his soul, which he knew to be sinful, might be 
saved. He had no friend who could help him. They 
would say, " God is great ! " but that would not make 
him happier. Or some would tell him to do very hard 
and painful things, or to go on a pilgrimage, so as to 
make his salvation the more sure ; but he knew better 
than to think that penances, or any work of his own, 
could save his soul. 

At last he began to pray to God. Was not that the 
very best thing he could do ? 

This Mahomedan's prayer was, ** God, show me 
thine own truth ; *' and he prayed on and on, hoping 
that the answer would come, though never having heard 
the promise, " Then shall we know, if we follow on to 
know the Lord." 

One day a quantity of waste paper was sent to him 
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for a very nsefnl purpose. It was for tying up medi- 
cines for the dispensary at Bhnrtpoor, with which he 
had to do. As he was wrapping up something in one 
of the leaves of this waste paper, some words caught 
his eye. What were they? Words answering some of 
the questions which had so long been in his heart, but 
which the Koran and his Mahomedan friends could 
never answer. 

He searched for more leaves of the same book, and 
read them eagerly. "What else could it be," he said, 
" but the Lord's answer to my prayer for light, that I 
should find these leaves in this large heap of waste 
paper ? '* He searched again and again, and, behold ! 
scattered through the whole heap, he found a complete 
copy of a Christian tract called the Din-i-haqq, "An 
Inquiry into the True Religion.*' 

He was convinced that this was God's doing. The 
book pointed him to the Bible, and he applied to 
the Christian catechists for one, but they had none ; 
the Bible in Urdu character having long been out of 
print. 

Then they went to the Agra missionary, Mr. Dseuble, 
who happily had some newly-printed ones ; and by- 
and-by the true light shone into the heart of the 
Mahomedan, and he saw that Jesus, the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, is the same who says, " Him that 
Cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast out. " 

Mr. Dseuble writes : '* He has found the comfort of 
his heart of which he was so long in search. He 
knows well that his friends and relatives, perhaps his 
wife and children, will leave him, but he also knows 
that Christ has called on His true disciples to give up 
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all for His sake, to take np the cross and follow 
Him ! " 

Now which do you think would have been the most 
precious discovery ? That of a bank note for a hundred 
pounds, or a thousand pounds, or ten thousand, or that 
of the tract showing the way to Jesus and to eternal 
life, which was found in the waste-paper basket ? 
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PLANT OUT YOUR GRAINS. 
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|ABLY one spring a strange present was given 
by the clergyman to each child in a Sunday- 
school belonging to Grace Church, Petersburg, 
in America. You might guess for a long time before 
you would find out what it was ; so you had better 
give up and let me tell you. 

It was only six grains of corn. 

There were two hundred and fifty children in the 
Sunday-school ; but I do not think that any hand was 
too small for the six tiny grains given into the little 
palms stretched out to receive them. 

** Plant them," said Dr. Gibson, the clergyman, 
" and see how much you will bring me at the end of 
the autumn when the harvest is done. All that you 
can make from them shall go to our missionary collec- 
tion." 

So the children went home, each with a hand closed 
over the six grains, and told their parents what the 
clergyman had said ; and then on the next day there 
was no little thought about the planting of the six 
grains in the best soil ; and some, at all events, did 
not stop thinking of them after they had planted them, 
but watched for their growth, and watered and tended 
them with all possible care. 

Spring, and summer, and autumn passed away, and 
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at last harvest was over, and then there was a mis- 
sionary collection in the schools belonging to Grace 
Church, It was a curious collection : two hundred 
and fifty children bringing baskets, and bags, and 
handfuls of com, which was collected by their teachers 
and then put into barrels. 

And how much do you think there was after the last 
child's store had been collected ? Five barrels of corui 
which were sold for twenty dollars, — in our money 
about five pounds ! ^ 

You would like to try such a plan, would you not ? 
It certainly was a very successful one, and it seems 
wonderful to think that six grains each should bring 
in such a large harvest. But perhaps you live in a 
large town, and could not get even a little bit of ground 
for planting in ; or perhaps your teachers have never 
thought of trying such a plan in England, where things 
are not exactly as they are in America ; and so you 
may be saying, " I like reading about it, but I don't 
think the Grace Church story and I have much to do 
with each other." But you must wait, and not decide 
this till you have read to the end of what I have to 
say ; for I think you will see before long that you have 
— if not grains of wheat — some harvest-seed which 
you may use for God, and which He will multiply and 
prosper if you are in earnest for Him. 

I shall only speak here of three kinds of grain which 
I want you to 'pUni out in His service. 

The first are grains of time. You may be a very 
busy child, with plenty of lessons ; or you may be a 
seiTant, with plenty of work ; but yet you may have 
some free time which you may give specially for God, 
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of which you may say to yourself, " Here is this 
quarter of an hour every day with which I may do as I 
please ; I will try to give it to doing something which 
may help forward my Father's business.*' I once knew 
a schoolboy who said this to himself. He used to give 
part of his play-time to making paper cases and boxes 
With some carpenter's tools which had been given him, 
and his friends used to buy them as they wanted them, 
so that he had a full missionary box at the end of the 
year. And I conld give you a very long story, if I had 
time to do so here, of how ten minutes a day, which 
each one of a number of loving-hearted female servants 
agreed to consecrate to working for the very poor, came 
to be a harvest at the end of the year, in the form of 
piles of warm clothes and comfortable wearing apparel. 
So remember to plant out your grains of time. 

Then you have grains of knowledge. Can you find 
the place in which we are told of a little city which was 
delivered from a great king who besieged it, by a " poor 
wise man." The little captive maid who came to 
Naaman's wife had a little grain of knowledge about 
the prophet of God in Samaria, which she planted out, 
and her master was healed, and he and all his company 
acknowledged the true God. A little slave girl in 
Travancore was taught about Jesus by the missionary's 
young daughter, and in time a large number of poor 
rice-slaves learnt to seek the Saviour of whom she had 
told them. When you try to bring to some blind 
person, or some sick person, or to a child more 
ignorant than yourself, some of the things you have 
heard at church or at school, you are planting out your 
grains of knowledge. God can send His sunshine and 
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showers of blessing, and bring the harvest in His own 
time. 

Lastly, plant out grains of money. Have not we all 
read stories of boys who began life with only a few 
pence, and who managed by diligence, and steadiness, 
and self-denial, to use those pence so well that they 
afterwards rose to the ownership of large fortunes? 
Perhaps you may not be in the way of making a 
fortune, but a very little, given for Christ with self- 
denial and prayer, may be multiplied like the grains of 
com which brought in the harvest at Grace Church ; 
and you may find a harvest some day, when you seemed 
to have only given a little grain. 

I was reading, a little while ago, of children in Ceylon 
who have learnt to plant out their grains of money in 
God's service. You all know the meaning of a mis- 
sionary chat ; in fact, we are having one now ; but do 
you know the meaning of a missionary chattie ? If 
not, the account of a missionary meeting held last year 
at Kandy, the chief town of the island, will explain it, 
and will show that we must not be behindhand wdth 
our chatties, 

" At a meeting in the Katukelle Church, at six o'clock 
in the evening, the little church was quite crowded, 
and many were standing in the porch unable to obtain 
seats. The children connected with the school and 
congregation had brought their missionary boxes, in 
which they had been collecting for the last quarter. 
These missionary boxes (as they are called) are small 
chatties, made of baked clay. The money can be taken 
out only by breaking the chatties. The children came 
up one by one : the chatties were broken, and the 
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name of the little collector, and the amount realized, 
were announced to the meeting. The numher of boxes 
and chatties thus opened on this occasion was fifty- 
seyen, and the amount thus collected was i93 88. Of{2. 
There was also a collection in the church at the close 
of the meeting, which amounted to 7a. 3(2. The 
addresses deliyered on the occasion were all in Sin- 
ghalese, and the people appeared to be much encouraged 
by what they heard and saw. The little collectors 
were supplied with new boxes, and promised to exert 
themselves to increase the amount of their contributions 
for the next quarter." 

I have a great belief in a special blessing following 
all that is given for Christ's service, if given from love 
to Him, with self-denial for Him, and followed by 
prayer to Him. Do not think your penny and half- 
penny grains too small; but 'plant them out and 
water them by prayer, and look to Him for the 
harvest. 

Yes, ask Him to send His blessing for His Name's 
sake, — ^be on the look-out for little sunlights of hope 
and encouragement. One of the most beautiful 
geraniums in a flower-show for window-gardeners was 
brought by a little girl who lived in a low and dark 
court in London, and who received a prize from Lord 
Shaftesbury for her flower. But how did she manage 
to rear it in such a place, where it must have seemed 
that everything was against her ? Well, she had one 
help : the sun sent a warm ray on a visit to her court 
for three hours every day, when he himself chose to 
peep out of the smoke and fog ; and to catch this ray 
tl^p little girl used to move her plant, first, for one 

I 
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hour^ to the dust-bin, then, for the next, to the water- 
butt, and, finally, for the last, to the window-sill. So 
it must be with you when you make any efforts in the 
service of our dear Lord and Master. Look out for a 
blessing ; pray for His smile, and the sunshine of His 
favour ; watch for it ; take your work into it, and be 
glad. He giveth the increase : but if you want to 
have a harvest, learn from the Grace Church children 
to 'plant out your grains. 
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F you could pay a visit to Ceylon, you would ask 
the meaning of a great many strange-looking 
buildings, and you would be told that they are 
Buddhist temples, the churches to which people go 
who worship a god called Buddha. It is a strange 
and sad religion, which has been in the world for two 
thousand four hundred and seventy years, and which is 
followed by four hundred millions of people, more than 
a third of the human race. 

The Buddhist story is that there was once a prince 
in the north of India called Siddartha. His father, 
the king, had a very grand court, and gave him every 
pleasure and luxury in order to keep him at home. 
But in spite of all this, the prince was unhappy ; the 
thought of sickness and death, and of a dark, un- 
known life after death, poisoning every enjoyment, and 
darkening his days. At last, though his father placed 
guards at all the gates of the palace, Siddartha, when 
he was thirty years old, escaped, and began to live as 
a beggar. He cut ofif all his hair, and for six years 
tried, by starving himself, and living a rough life, to 
find peace. 

But at the end of those years he was no nearer to 
peace than before. Then he determined to find the 

I 2 
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secret of the sorrows and troubles of mankind, and 
their cure, by thinking. So he sat under a tree, and 
thought for weeks and months. After thinking back- 
wards to the cause of all the unhappiness in the world, 
he settled that it was ignorance, and that he at last 
had found the true wisdom. It would be too long here 
to tell you about his religion, which is a very false and 
unhappy one, teaching that after death our souls may 
go from one body into another until the happy time 
when they shall go out altogether, and be no more. 
The tree under which Siddartha sat and thought was 
called Bodhidruma, or the Tree of Intelligence ; and 
Benares was the place of his first preaching. He 
continued, it is said, to teach for forty years ; and the 
name of Buddha was given to him, which means 
" He to whom truth is known." 

Those who follow his religion are called Buddhists ; 
their chief worship is that of adoring the statues and 
relics or remains of Buddha, iind at his temples flowers 
and fruit and incense are continually ofiiered. The 
chief relics are his teeth, of which indeed there must 
have been a great many to supply all the temples which 
are said to contain them. The temple containing one 
of these teeth, at Ceylon, brings worshippers from all 
parts. This wonderful tooth is really a piece of ivory 
about as large as a man's little finger, covered with six 
gold or silver bells, over which are hung strings of 
precious stones worth sixty thousand pounds. A royal 
worshipper once offered at that shrine six million four 
hundred and eighty thousand flowers! Think how 
long it must have taken to count them ! 

In the courtyards of the other temples there generally 
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fitands a bell-shaped pile of brick, said to coiitain under 
it a relic of Buddha — generally one of his hairs. The 
temples themselves are almost always built on the same 
pattern. They consist of a long narrow room, one side 
being occupied by a shelf or couch, on which lies a 
great painted clay image of Buddha, thirty-six feet 
long. 

The Buddhists know nothing of prayer, and only 
offer to Buddha a flower night and morning. The 
w(Mrshipper enters, and, looking into the idol's face, 
lays down the flower on the shelf, and then retires. 
This is all their worship. 

A little Buddhist boy once went into one of these 
temples to offer his evening flower. When he had 
done so, he looked into the idoFs face, expecting to 
see a smile of approval ; but the great eyes stared on 
without any expression or pleasure in them. He only 
thought that so great a god would not condescend to 
notice a child's offering. 

Soon after a man came in, laid down hu flower, 
turned his back, and walked out again. The boy 
looked again in the idol's face, and thought he should 
see an angry frown at this disrespect ; but the eyes 
stared on as before. He then began to think, for the 
first time, that the image had no life in it at all, that 
it was merely a painted piece of clay, and could not 
really have any power to help those who came to its 
temple, and he was led to ask whether it could be a 
true religion which taught men to believe in its power. 

Long after, at an ordination held at Ceylon in 1839 
by the Bishop of Colombo, a young man, once a 
Buddhist, but who had happily been taken into a 
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Mission School, and there taught the religion of Jesas 
Christ, was ordained as a native minister to a portion 
of the island called Baddagama. It was the boy who 
had brought his flower to the temple on that evening 
long ago, and he now bore the name of Abraham 
Goonesekara. He had in one sense become a "true 
Bvddhist — " One to whom truth is known,** for to him 
the words of Jesus had been fulfilled, '^ Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free." 

Twenty-three years after an English clergyman was 
bending over the death-bed of the native brother, who 
had long and faithfully laboured for his Master in 
beautiful Ceylon. The dying minister told him he 
wanted him to take a message to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society ; and it was this : — 

'^ Tell that great and glorious Society, which has 
been the means, under God, of extending the Gospel 
through so many heathen nations, and into whose 
hearts He put it to send missionaries to Baddagama 
in the year 1818, which led to my own conversion, and 
that of my wife and my nine children, and my brother 
and my sisters, that I desire to express with all 
humility my deep gratitude to God and to them for all 
the benefits we have thns received; and give my best 
thanks, also, to the Ceylon Church Missionary Society 
for all they have done for us." 

The next day he was buried in the churchyard ad- 
joining the beautiful church in Baddagama, in which 
he had so long and so faithfully ministered the Word 
of Kfe. 

So the little boy grew to be a minister, and so the 
minister passed away to join the glorious company of 
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heaven, and to the presence of Jesas whom he loved, 
and whose religion he found to be real and true. Let 
this story make you think what a blessing it is to have 
such a Saviour, to whom you may give your youth and 
your life ; for in His eyes — 

*' ^ flower, when offer'd in the bud. 
Is no yain sacrifice." 
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TWO MONTHS ON AN ISLAND OF ICE; 



OR, TIMOTHY KOMUK's STORY. 



-♦♦- 




jT may be that at some period in our lives we 
have each one thought we would like to be a 
Bobinson Crusoe, and to live, for a time at least, 
on a desert island ; but I do not think we ever planned 
for ourselves anything so cold and so inconvenient as 
a stay on a floating island of ice, an island drifting 
and rocking, and liable at any moment to break up 
from the force of the waves or from contact with other 
blocks of ice. 

Bishop Horden, who is a missionary in North 
America, once sent us a very startling account of one 
of his Esquimaux friends who spent two months with 
his wife and family in cruising about the sea on such 
an island. Perhaps some of the boys who read about 
it might like to join Timothy's party when he next 
goes on his ice-raft for a floating expedition in the 
North Seas. 

'^ Among all the Esquimaux of my acquaintance 
there is none to whom I feel stronger attachment than 
to that fine specimen of humanity, Timothy Komuk, 
a stout, strong, good-looking, good-tempered young 
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man. He is at the same time the best Christian and 
the best hunter among his people, while to the dis- 
tressed he is ever ready to lend a helping hand. His 
wife, Buth, is a clean, tidy, and quite respectable little 
woman ; and they are worthy of each other, 

''Here is a specimen of his strength and good 
temper. Engaged in work at his post, he had some 
Indians as his companions, and among them was one 
who wished to pick a quarrel with Timothy, and defied 
him to a trial of strength. Timothy smiled and said 
nothing; but, being teased in this manner day after 
day, he at last quietly laid his hands on his tormentor, 
lifted him up, laid him unharmed, but crestfallen, on 
the ground. 

" Now Timothy's mode of life is attended with great 
danger. He must hunt the deer on the rocks and the 
seal on the ice ; and in either occupation death fre- 
quently stares him in the face. You would, I know, 
like to hear one of his experiences. I give it to you 
as he related it to me. 

" * With my wife and family,' said he, * I was off on 
the ice, and far from land, seal-hunting. Suddenly the 
ice cracked and heaved, and presently we found our- 
selves on an ice island in the open sea. Large masses 
of ice lay in all directions, but they were all detached 
from each other, and we were being driven by a strong 
wind. The piece of ice we were on might have been 
two miles round.' 

'* Here I interrupted him with the question, ' In this 
plight did you feel no fear ? ' 

"Smilingly he replied, 'Fear? Oh, no! I am too 
much accustomed to those things to feel fear. 
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" * We had all our goods with us, and soon made 
oarselves quite comfortable. As soon as the storm had 
subsided we made ourselves a good snow hut, placed 
our kiyak, or canoe, and sledges alongside it, and then 
patiently waited to see what would happen, hoping that 
by-and-by we should drift to land. We had then but 
little food, but seals came on our domain, and I generally 
prevented them from returning to the sea by knocking 
them on the head, and thus we kept up our stock of 
provisions. The weather was mostly very cold, with 
heavy falls of snow now and then. This was in our 
favour, as it prevented the ice from rotting, which it 
would have done had we had much sunshine ; some- 
times, however, we had beautiful weather for a day or 
two. We were just as well off as on land when it was 
calm ; but when a storm came on we rocked a great 
deal more than was agreeable, and large pieces would 
break off from our island home. 

'^ ' So passed a month, and, although we had not 
been in want, I began to get tired of my position, and 
longed to get on land : but I could do nothing to help 
myself, and was obliged to wait yet another month 
before I could make my way ashore. During the 
second month the weather was generally warmer than 
the first, and we had more clear weather ; but almost 
every night, whatever the day might have been, it 
froze hard, and in the morning the sea around us was 
covered with a coating of ice, unless there was much 
wind. We were now frequently short of provisions, as 
seals did not come on the ice in any number ; but, 
although short, none of my party starved, and we were 
in good health the whole time. At last we had a 
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north-west wind, which, blowing several days in suc- 
cession, we drifted before it until land was in sight. 
Ice in vast quantities was all around us ; but we all 
got into my kiyak, and, after considerable difficulty in 
making our way among it, we got safe to land.' 

" Such was Timothy's story, told with great modesty, 
and as if there was nothing particular about it ; but you 
and I think very differently on the matter. 

** Having learnt something of Christianity, he has 
done his best to teach his countrymen ; and when at 
home at the port of * Little Whale Eiver,' he gathers 
the Esquimaux round him and teaches them to read, 
reads to them his book, and teaches them, as well as 
he can, to sing, earnestly exhorting them to cast aside 
their idols and to become Christians. 

" And now I hope I have said enough to induce 
you to remember among your Christian friends and 
acquaintances Timothy and Buth Eomuk." 
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OUR SCHOOL-ROOM CLOCK. 



-M- 




jHAT poor clock ! How well I remember it. I 

can hardly believe now that it once was new — 

that in the days of onr first acquaintance its 

face was fresh and shining, its voice clear and sounding, 

and its accuracy in keeping time quite remarkable. 

We went into a new house when we were all chil- 
dren, and I think that the view from our school-room 
was so beautiful that I should find it hard to describe 
it. There were wooded terraces down to the sea ; and 
then across the bay there were lovely hills, with 
woods and meadows up to the top ; and sometimes, on 
half-holidays, we used to get out the large telescope, 
and see people walking about, and the sheep in the 
meadows, all those miles off; and we used to laugh as 
we thought how little they guessed that we were peep- 
ing at all they did on the green hill-side. Even now, 
whenever I hear those words — 

'* Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green/' 

I think of how I used to look out of the windows of 
our old house sometimes for hours, wondering if they 
meant anything like that blue bay, with the sunset 
colours upon it, and with the hills on the other side. 
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But this has not mnch to do with the clock and its 
story, you will say ; and it is quite time that I should 
come hack to the school-room through the window of 
which I was looking across the hay. Well, into this 
school-room, when we had fairly taken possession of it, 
there was introduced the very important piece of fur- 
niture of which I am writing. It was a clock with a 
varnished face, hung up above our heads, so that we 
oould only move the hands by standing on tiptoe upon 
a chair with a music-book on it to make us taller. It 
had not even the protection of a glass over its face, nor 
was there any little cupboard, like that of the kitchen 
clock, its relation downstairs, for the weights and 
pendulum, which hung down within our reach. This 
school-room clock was wound up by our pulling the 
chains belonging to these weights ; and as every one of 
us generally went through this little ceremony whenever 
we came into the room, it had not much chance of run- 
ning down. My brother Ernest was considered to have 
especial authority and charge over the clock, I think 
because he was the chief boy at home and such a good 
brother to us little ones, that we were sure he would 
let us examine its works with him whenever he took 
them to pieces, which was very often indeed. How it 
managed to start work again after our experiments is 
still a mystery to me. We used to unhook the weights 
from the chains, and hear a sort of revolution inside, 
while all the wheels went whirring round and round, 
with nothing now to keep them weighted and steady. 
We used to put the hands forward to make half-holidays 
and birthdays come sooner ; and I am ashamed to con- 
fess that we sometimes put them back to make our 
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play-time a little longer; in fact, we played pranks 
enough to make any clock less determined than onrs to 
do its duty strike work at once, instead of striking the 
honrs. 

The only fault we had to find with our new Mend, 
which is such an old friend now, was the noise it made 
oyer its work. I cannot say whether it was thought 
particularly necessary that we of the school-room should 
be very loudly reminded of the flight of time, and of 
the rapid passing by of opportunities : but so it was 
that from the comer by the window the very loudest 
tick continually proceeded which I have ever heard 
from a clock in my life. I remember one day trying 
to put it into words as I bent over a sum which would 
not come right, and mixing up '^ Five and nine make 
fourteen: put down twopence and carry a shilling," 
with " Time is flying, hours are dying, I am sighing. 
For a run : Tick-tick, Now be quick ; Flowers we'll 
pick, when I've done." I remember playing many a 
piece on the piano for which that loud tick seemed to 
beat time which would never go out of time, however 
much I wanted to get slower at the end for the sake of 
expression. And I remember when, much against the 
views of the servants, we children, who could not keep 
asleep in the summer mornings, used to dress ourselves 
and each other, and steal downstairs long before the 
shutters were lawfully opened, in order to get tp our 
gardens before breakfast, how solemnly through the 
dark school-room the tick of the clock used to fall upon 
my ears, and how, with a sort of self-reproach, I used 
to say to myself that it had been on duty all night, 
just as if we had been seeing to it, while I had been 
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enjoying my sleep in bed for so many honrs. However, 
when Mary, the tallest of ns, managed to anbolt the 
school-room window, which was the easiest of all to 
nnbar, and when we let oarselves out on to the balcony, 
and then ran down the steps to the terrace, and to our 
gardens, in the freshness and dew of six o'clock in the 
morning, I suspect that I did not trouble myself much 
more about the matter. 

But the curious thing about our clock was this: 
Although, when it was first put up in the school-room, 
we thought we should all be so disturbed by that loud, 
never-ceasing tick, tick, tick, tick, we soon grew so 
accustomed to the sound that, unless we stopped to 
listen for it, we did not notice it at all. I remember 
saying, on the first day of its arrival, that I did not 
know how we should get on with our lessons with such 
a noise in the comer ; that I was sure I should have to 
take my poetry and sums outside to my favourite little 
nook in the balcony, and prepare them there, if that 
ticking was always to go on inside. And I remember 
being somewhat unbelieving when I was told that in a 
very little while my ear would grow so accustomed to 
the sound that I should not even hear it. But so it 
proved. In a few days I found myself looking up to 
see whether the pendulum was going backwards and 
forwards ; when, from being absorbed in what I was 
doing, I had quite ceased to hear that loud time- voice 
in the comer, and I found it to be quite true that after 
a little while we did not notice the sound any more. 

Now that so many years have passed away, our old 
friend is still on duty. There is no school-room now in 
our house ; though; when Mary's boys come to stay with 
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M%y we pretend to have some lessons which, I must 
confess, are far less serious matters than those of their 
aunts and uncles in our old Devonshire house. Our 
school-room clock has grown very shabby. There is a 
crack on its face which I believe we made when once 
we let it fall, and were horribly frightened at the 
mischief we had done, and immensely relieved when, 
having been replaced on its hook on the wall, it went to 
work again quite pleasantly, and as if wishing to assure 
us that nothing had happened. One of its hands has 
been much bent, and when the hour comes it makes a 
noise, as if it were clearing its throat to announce it, 
but never succeeds in striking ; indeed that it should 
do even so much as this is a wonder to me, when I 
remember past days. But it still goes on ticking — 
just as clearly, just as loudly, as when, years ago, we 
were practising exercises and learning French verbs in 
the dear old school-room at home. 

And now, when I look back to those days, I some- 
times think that a great many children, and a great 
many people besides who are not children, are somewhat 
like ourselves as we were in our seaside home. I mean 
that, though we are continually being told that time is 
going, going moment by moment and hour by hour — 
that no minute or hour or day or week can come again 
— ^that eternity — for ever and ever — is coming nearer and 
nearer with every breath we draw, still we get accus- 
tomed to the thought : we grow older, we keep birth- 
days and Christmases and New Year's Days, and, too 
often, give little heed to the thought of what lies 
beyond. 

Have you ever laid your hand on your hearty and felt 
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its measnred beating, and thoaght that every beat was 
one less of the number, known to God only, of those 
which it will beat before being stilled for ever ? And 
have yon made quite sure of spending that for ever in 
that fair land — in those fields beyond the swelling flood 
where stand the many mansions in which, if you have 
come to Jesus with your whole heart, a place will be 
prepared for you ? If not, I fear that you have become 
as accustomed to such words and warnings as we were 
to the loud voice of our old clock ; and I would ask you 
now, having read these words, to pause for a moment, 
and to think of time and of eternity. 
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"IF WE FOLLOW ON:" 



OBy THE STOBY OF VENEYA. 



■♦♦■ 




|0M£ years ago there lived in the heathen village 
of Bajhapoor, which belongs to the Telnga 
country of Southern Lidia^ a man of the name of 
Yenkya. And to Yenkya had come a longing desire to 
know something true concerning the life of which he was 
in possession — a desire to understand the meaning of 
his being for a time in this world of ours, with its com- 
ings and goings^ with its passing joys and sorrows, and 
with its many difficult questions, which, untaught and 
unhelped, he found it impossible to answer ; above all, 
a desire to know how to meet death, and whether there 
could be an after-death existence for those taken away 
£rom the land of the living. 

And in course of time it happened that, from a town 
not far off, some of his village neighbours brought to 
Bajhapoor a report that in its streets a white man* had 
been preaching to all who would listen, concerning one 
true God, who had made all things, who knew all things, 
and who was to be found of them that sought Him. 
Much did Venkya think over this history. Gould it be 

* SoppoBed to baye been tbe late Bey. Henry Fox. 
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that instead of the thoasands of cruel and impure 
deities worshipped hy his people, there reigned over the 
earth a kind and true and prayer-hearing God! He 
thought of Him by day'; and at night, a dream, which 
left a deep impression upon his mind, confirmed him in 
his resolution to seek after this God whom the strange 
white man had proclaimed among the people. 

This was Venkya's first prayer : " God, WIio art 
Thou ? Where art Thou ? Show me Thyself!'' 

And continually, from among the heathen homes of 
Bajhapoor the cry, " Show me Thyself! " went up into 
the ears of the Father in heaven ; and continually 
Yenkya waited to see whether indeed his cry would be 
heard and answered. 

One day he overheard men reading, and he listened. 
A. Christian tract had in some way fallen into their 
hands; and with a hungry and thirsty spirit Yenkya 
gathered, from what they read, that this true God to whom 
he had made his prayer was also a Saviour. This was 
indeed to him great joy. Now with redoubled hope he 
might entreat Him to give heed to his cry, and his new 
and continual petition was in these words: '^ God 
the Saviour ! Who art Thou ? Where art Thou f 
Show me Thyself!'' 

Once more, and after long waiting, a fresh ray of light 
found its way to Yenkya's home at Bajhapoor. It was 
concerning life after death. There came a report con-^ 
ceming a Christian funeral. Men spoke of its quiet, 
order^ and solemnity. They said that there was no 
boisterous lamentation, no burning of the body, no loud 
heathen rite ; but that those who were there believed 
that their brother would rise agaihr And over this 
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wonderful thoagbt Yenkya pondered continnally, and, 
crying still unto the unknown Saviour, " Show me Thy- 
self!" said to himself that something within confirmed 
the belief in life after death which was held by these 
unknown Christians, and there came to him at last a 
hope and belief in the resurrection from the dead. 

Summers and winters passed by, but still the thick 
mist of ignorance and superstition clouded from him the 
full knowledge of the true God whom he sought. Chol- 
era broke out in the village, and many died. *^ It is the 
work of our goddess ! " said the people ; ^^ she is angry 
with us. We must appease her with sacrifice." So 
many cattle were slain, and the ceremonies were begun. 
One part of these were as follows : The largest buflfalo's 
head was chosen, and carried with the image of the 
goddess to the farthest point in the district, and then 
buried with the words, ^' goddess ! you have got all 
you want ! Leave us ! " 

Yenkya was chosen to bear the image of the goddess, 
and on the way a river had to be crossed. But when the 
procession came to the river's brink, he set down the 
image, and declared he would carry it no farther ; for 
that if that image were indeed a god, it would cross to 
the other bank without his aid. 

Shortly afterwards, however, he was himself seized 
with cholera, and the heathen around him exclaimed 
that he was suflfering from the anger of the injured god* 
dess, and tried to draw him back to idol-worship. But 
Venkya had learnt enough to know that the gods of the 
heathen could not save him, and still cried, " God 
the Saviour! Who art Thou? Where art Thou? 
Show me Thyself!" 
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After he recovered, he made a journey of between 
twenty and thirty miles to Bezwara, a large town in the 
Teluga country, situated on the sacred river Krishna, 
which is here nearly a mile wide, as it rolls its muddy 
but sweet waters rapidly to the sea. Bezwara has about 
4,000 inhabitants, a large number of whom are Brah- 
mins ; and here there is a grand pagoda of Siva. Every 
year there is a great festival, when thousands of pilgrims 
flock to this spot in order to wash away their sins in the 
sacred waters of the Krishna. Yenkya stood on the 
shore, and watched them as they bathed in the stream. 
He felt, as they did, the burden of sin. He longed — 
longed with all his heart's desires — ^to be made clean. 
But he knew that no outward cleansing could wash away 
the stains within. One of the heathen priests urged 
him to follow the example of the pilgrims, and plunge 
into the stream. '^ These muddy waters cannot cleanse 
&om sin," was his reply ; and he then declared that the 
true God, the Saviour, was the object of his search and 
of his choice. 

He was then shown the house of the Christian mis- 
sionary ; and stood before Mr. Darling's door, hoping 
that now he might learn to know the true God, whom 
be had so long been seeking. 

It was opened by a heathen servant, who, on hearing 
his object, tried to drive him away. Here was indeed 
a disappointment ; but Yenkya would not give up 
hope. He sat down, and outside the house urged once 
more the prayer to which the answer had seemed so 
long delayed, **0 God the Saviour, show me Thy- 
self!" 

Shortly after, the missionary himself came out, and 
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found his strange visitor in the attitude of prayer out- 
side the door. And now to Yenkya was fulfilled the 
promise of the Old Testament, *' Then shaU we know, 
if we follow on to know the Lord : His going forth is 
prepared as the morning, and He shall come unto us 
as the rain, as the latter and former rain unto the 
earth." He had followed on with a little — ^a very 
feeble ray — of light ; but now the Sun of Righteous- 
ness came to make morning after the night, and the 
grey twilight which had been in his heart ; and to his 
thirsty soul was given the knowledge of Jesus, which the 
Holy Spirit, coming down as rain upon the mown grass, 
and as the showers which water the earth, brought 
home to him with life and peace ; and beside the roU- 
ing Krishna he learnt that there is '^ a Fountain opened 
for sin and for uncleanness," and that '^ the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us &om all sin." I sometimes 
like to put beside that promise of the Old Testament, 
Jesus Christ's words in the New Testament, '^ He that 
followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the Kght of Ufe.'* 

There is a church now at Bajhapoor, and a Christian 
congregation of 132 persons meets there on Sundays 
for Christian worship, while about 400 in the district 
have taken hold of the glad tidings of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. Foremost among the number stand 
Venkya and his family. 

I wonder whether you have obtained, as he did, the 
answer to his prayer, " God the Saviour, show me 
Thyself!" 
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SNAEES, TIGEBS, FIRES, BEARS, MONKEYS, AND EVOLVES. 

I, 

|0U will read of the three first in the following 
missionary letters, written from the Asamboo 
Hills, forty miles from Palamcottah, by the wife 
of Bishop Sargent : — 

*'AprUi, 1870. 

" We are now having a few weeks of much-needed 
rest after oar great amoont of labour. The day after 
our arrival here, while sitting at dinner, we heard a 
loud rustling noise in the verandah, and Mr. Sargent, 
looking out, exclaimed, ' A snake ! ' Immediately, 
through the open door, the creature entered, with head 
erect, and the body in folds as high as the head. It 
passed between my son's legs, round three sides of my 
chair, close to my dress, and then rushed on, with 
more noise than I thought a snake could make, towards 
Mr. Sargent. We were all soon on our feet, and, by 
the goodness of our God, the unwelcome intruder, more 
than seven feet long, was quickly despatched. It 
proved not a very dangerous snake, but my husband 
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remarked, * What if it had been a cobra ! * and we felt 
how much we owed to the providential care of our 
Heavenly Father. 

" We are in the midst of coffee plantations, which 
are surrounded by jungle. I am reminded constantly 
of Watts's lines : — 

'^ ' A thousand savage beasts of prey 
Around the forest roam/ 

" On the 19th of March a large tiger broke into a 
cattle-shed some miles off; after killing a cow it was 
disturbed, and rushed away into the jungle. But 
within three miles of us, on April the 1st, another 
tiger burst into a cattle-shed, and out of forty-two head 
of cattle destroyed no fewer than thirty-six. For 
several nights watch has been kept, but so far the 
animal has escaped. A cattle-shed, very near us, was 
also attacked lately. As I walk near the jungle, 
morning or evening, I look out, almost expecting some 
savage beast to dart out, and then I remember the 
remainder of Dr. Watts's verse, — 

" 'But Jadah's Lion guards the way, 
And guides his travellers home ; ' 

and I am thus enabled to cast my fears away. 

" I was walking, attended by a servant, the other 
morning at six o'clock, when the man stopped and 
said, ' Please, ma'am, wild beasts come out even at 
i)m time ; if it were ten o'clock it would be more safe.' 
As I saw he was afraid, it seemed more prudent not to 
proceed nearer the jungle. 

*' I have told you we are in the midst of coffee plan- 
tations, which five or six years ago were all parts of the 
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wild jangle. A new coffee plantation is a complete 
valley of desolation. The trees are all cnt down, and 
are left Ijing in ^d disorder as they fall, then the 
whole is set on fire, and for miles round the flames 
spread, giving almost a thriU of terror in the darkness 
of the night. All the felled trees are charred, and 
after the coffee shmbs are planted, the prostrate trunks 
are left to decay as they lie, for the decaying fibre 
forms the best of manure. But you can form little 
idea of the desolateness of such a scene. By-and-by, 
as the coffee shrubs grow, they cover these forlorn- 
looking objects, but not until they are ten years old. 
Since we came to the Hills, the coffee shrubs have been 
in blossom, and very beautiful they were. The 
branches grow in long boughs, with opposite leaves. 
From the point where the two leaves spring, opens a 
bunch of snow-white flowers. I have counted on one 
spray no less than twenty bunches of blossoms. Beau- 
tiful as they are, we were glad they only lasted a very 
few days, the scent of them was so sickly and oppressive. 
Th%% is the time for fever. 

" April 13 : 10 a.m. — To-day our people are in 
great excitement ; thirty acres of jungle, with all the 
trees lying in wild confusion, have been fired : we see 
the flames and smoke rising very high a short distance 
from us. These fires are sometimes most dangerous, 
spreading destruction far and wide. On our bungalow, 
and on every building near us, men are stationed to 
give warning. Numbers of water-pots have been 
filled, and all the servants have large branches of trees 
in their hands, that, should the fire spread this way, 
they may try to beat it out. My husband and son are 
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out among the people, so while others are prepared for 
action, I sit alone, and pray, with humble trust in the 
Lord our God. I do believe that the Hearer and 
Answerer of Prayer wiU undertake for us, yet there is 
something frightful in one of these immense fires near 
your habitation. 

''It is really curious to see men seated on the top 
of every roof; as all the buildings are thatched with 
grass, this is most needful. Every one tries to relieve 
his anxiety by talking, so you may imagine the noise ! 
All around is so dry, that if the grass near us were to 
take fire, it would run along almost like lightning. 

" 1 P.M. — About two hours ago I finished the above 
account, and was sitting reading, when I was aroused 
by loud shouts. Some inflammable substance from 
one of the burning trees had burst out, and flown 
across the valley, setting fire to the long grass near our 
bungalow. The flames rose up fiercely. It was a 
moment of great anxiety, but our God was pleased to 
hear prayer, and to bless the means used. By the 
efforts of the men beating down the fire with their 
branches, the flames near us were extinguished, and 
the danger averted. * Bless the Lord, oh ! our souls, 
and let all that is within us bless his Holy Name.' " 



II. — TRAVELLma AMONG THE HILLS. 

A YEAR later, the same missionary lady writes from the 
Asamboo Hills, after hard work at Palamcottah : — 

"We have just entered on the intensities of the 
hot season, so after nearly seven months of very hard 
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work, we have dismissed the students of the Preparandi 
Institution and the girls of my boarding-school, and 
are come to spend some weeks on these mountains. 
Even here it is very hot ; at noon, to-day, the ther- 
mometer was SO"" in the shade, still 15'' lower than at 
Palamcottah, which is a real boon. We are surrounded 
by mountain peaks, and very beautiful they are ; but, 
of course, in consequence of this, all the paths are 
steep, either up or down hill. Last year I was almost 
a prisoner ; but now I am enabled every morning and 
evening to go out in a palanquin-chair, borne on the 
shoulders of four men. The path generally is on the 
side of a deep precipice, and one false step would send 
us all to the bottom. These people, however, who 
are always barefooted, are remarkably st^refooted, and 
go on steadily and calmly. But I look up to the 
Heavenly Protector; for on one occasion, some years 
ago, the bearers allowed the chair to fall on its side, 
and there was I, my head overhanging a rocky precipice ; 
but I was preserved from all harm by the covenant 
mercy of our God. 

"On my journey to the mountains I travelled thirteen 
or fourteen miles in the chair, but then I had regularly- 
trained bearers, who kept regular step to a kind of 
wild, yet melodious chant. Poor creatures ! they are 
all heathen, so that frequently they chant to the praise 
of their dumb idols, nay, even to that of devils. But, 
on this occasion, one of their songs was less repulsive, 
so I give you a slight sketch of it, translated from the 
Tamil into English : — 

** * Quickly climb, quickly climb, quickly climb, 
Mountain high, mountain high, mountain high, 
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Soon well reach, soon we'll reach, soon we'll reach. 
And shall rest, and shall rest, and shall rest, 
Milk and rice, milk and rice, milk and rice. 
Plenty there, plenty there, plenty there. 
All will have, all will hare, all will hare, 
And he glad, and bo g;lad, and he glad.' 

''It is really surprising that the men can go on 
singing, however steep the ascent. Would that they 
might learn to chant to the praise of our God and 
Saviour, by whose glorious works they are surrounded ! 
Here, when I go out in the chair, I tell the bearers 
every now and then to set it down, and try to say 
something to them of the true Ood and Jesus Christ 
whom He has sent. I am pleased to see them listen ; 
they generally gather in front of me, and keep their 
eyes fixed while I am speaking of the great Jehovah 
who made heaven and earth. It is only the Holy 
Spirit who can touch the heart and convert the soul* 
Alas ! this vast country is still filled with idols ; oh, 
pray more and more that the labours of the disciples 
of Jesus may be richly blessed ! 

" On Good Friday we went in the early morning to 
a Tamil service, held in a coffee store about a quarter 
of a mile distant. Immediately on our return, people 
came running to tell us that a tiger had just killed 
a cow very near to our bungalow. Various wild 
creatures are among these mountains. Our son and 
another European gentleman spent the night in a tree, 
to endeavour, if possible, to shoot the fierce animal, 
but it did not make its appearance again. The next 
morning I went towards the spot, and saw the poor 
victim lying, surrounded by vultures.** 
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lU. — ^A NOOK IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

Wb have been amongst the hills in South India, so 
suppose that we travel up the map hundreds of miles 
to the very northernmost part of India, and to the 
heights of the Himalayas, and find out what is to be 
met with there. 

Firstly, let us stop at this missionary station. It is 
high up among the hills, and it is called Kotegubh. 
It is not more than four marches from Simla, and 
Simla is a beautiful hill-station from which there are 
glorious views of the snow-mountains. It was in 1846 
that our Society sent a missionary there, and now there 
IB a flourishing school for boys and girls, and a con- 
gregation of natives, and there are branch schools in 
eleven villages in the neighbourhood. 

A good clergyman — ^Archdeacon Pratt — ^who visited 
them a year or two ago, wrote, — 

'' The converts made, both male and female, seem of 
a decided and substantial character, simple and real. 
One of them was a girl in Mrs. Bebsch's school till 
between twelve and thirteen years of age. She and 
three other girls returned to their homes, and did not 
come back ; but Hannah waited till she was of age 
(sixteen), and then declared her desire to be a Chris- 
tian and be baptized. When the people of her village 
heard it, they beat her ; but she persevered and gained 
her point. God had gained her heart when she was 
in the school. She is going on exceedingly well. 

L 2 
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" I went with Mr. Eebsch, the present missionary, 
to one of these villages, Shawat, about one mile and a 
half oflf, where all the people are particularly well 
affected, and say that no doubt they will all become 
Christians in time. There are about one hundred 
people* I examined the school at the threshing-floor 
of the village. Twenty boys were present, and four 
or five girls. They read and wrote in Hindee from 
dictation, and were very nice, intelligent children. 
The next day I went to another, a double village, 
Porulai, upper and lower, containing about 120 people. 
This school is only three years old, and is not so ad- 
vanced as the other, not having so good a master. 
There are no girls in it. Girls were got in the other 
by the master teaching his own little daughters in the 
school, and this attracted others." 

We must leave the school, however, and tell you 
about the churchyard : — 

" The Kotegurh cemetery," continues the Arch- 
deacon, " though containing very few graves, has two 
which give it a truly sad interest, as the inscriptions 
testify. One to the memory of Mr. Kebsch's eldest 
daughter; the other to a gentleman from Bombay, 
who, with his wife, was attracted to this grand valley 
by the description given of it in an English magazine. 
Both met their death by the shying of their horse 
on the edge of an awful precipice, of which there are 
many on this road, along which only steady heads and 
watchful riders should venture. 

"My daily ride and walk from bungalow to bunga- 
low, on the road from Simla to Kotegurh, and back 
agam, was quite delightful. I was about four hours each 
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day on the move, enjoying the scenery, and spent the 
rest of my time at work at the bungalows. Before 
leaving Simla, I was told to look out for bears on the 
roads, as in the cold weather the wild animals come 
down to these more civilized parts from the greater 
heights. But I met with no adventure. A gentleman 
who came in four miles to see me at Kotegurh told me 
that on the way his dogs encountered a bear : he saw 
him from the road. I am told that bears will not 
generally assault you, if you do not assault them : if 
you do, they are uncommonly disagreeable customers. 
They come down from the snows to eat the acorns on 
the ground. They have a habit, I am told, if they 
see you and want to get at you, of curling themselves 
up in a ball, and rolling over and over down the 
mountain side to reach you. Mr. Bebsch says one did 
so once with him, but he just stepped back as he 
reached his path, and let him roll on down the khnd. 
I expect he miscalculated the angle at which he was 
coming down, and could not stop himself, or he would 
not have been so foolish as so simply to miss his 
prey," 

It was well for the missionary, was it not, that the 
bear rolled too fast to stop himself ? 
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IV. — A SUNDAY SCHOLAB AT NYNEE TAL. 

We have had to do with Snakes, Tigers, YoltoreSi and 
Bears. Here is a Sunday-school story. 

A Sunday-school teacher, writing from this station 
in India to her class in England, says : ^' A scholar in 
my Sunday-school class had not been for a long time, 
and on Monday I went and asked her mother why she 
had not come. She did not give me one of the excuses 
children in England are so fond of, such as not being 
dressed in time ; though our school begins at 8 A.M., 
and she has a very long way to come. What do you 
think the reason was ? the poor little girl was M^tened 
at the monkeys. Sometimes numbers of great big 
white monkeys are in the trees and on the road, and 
as there are no houses between her home and the 
school, no wonder this little child of seven did not 
like going alone. These monkeys are not little ones 
like those you see carried about by boys in Brighton, 
but are as tall, or taller, I should think, than many 
girls of eleven years old." 

There are a great many excuses brought to our 
schools by little ones who are not very regular ; but I 
do not think I ever heard before of a Sunday scholar 
kept from coming by monkeys : indeed, the only 
monkeys we have to do with are, now and then, the 
children themselves ! 
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V. — Wednesday's home. 



We have often beard of children rescued from strange 
places : ont of dark and dismal abodes ; from off 
wrecks and out of burning villages ; from gipsy en- 
campments, and from dens of misery and sin in our 
great towns ; but I think you will agree with me that 
Mrs. Erhardt, who wrote from a Church Missionary 
Orphan Home at Secundra, gives a story of a boy rescued 
from a more extraordinary home than any of which you 
hAve read or heard. 

" Yesterday, a little boy came to us from Mynpoorie. 
He had b^en found in a wolf^s den ! A fire had been 
lighted to drive, or compel the young wolves to come 
out ; and with them came out this little boy. He is 
about eight years old, is deaf and dumb, much enjoys 
raw meat, and does not walk unless led. He is a very 
nice-looking boy, and fair. 

'' It seems to me that wolves must rather like having 
human children in their dens ; for this is the second 
boy we have received from them. One — a boy called 
Saturday^ because he came on a Saturday — ^has been 
here some years. This one, who came on a Wednesday, 
we intend to call Wednesday.'^ 

We trust that little Wednesday may gradually lose 
his wolfish habits and become a happy and useful boy. 
But I think of all the creatures of which you have 
been reading, the story of the little wolf-boy is the 
strangest. 
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" How sweet are Thy words unto my taste; yea, 
sweeter than honey unto my mouth.*' 



-M- 




T'S there — ^high over the study table- 



That Bible with prints on the second shelf; 
Let me stand on this chair ! Yes ! now I am able 
To get it down safely all by myself. 

All by myself ! I hope no one's coming ! 

There are so many things that I want to find. 
What's that ? oh, only a big bee humming 

And talking of honey I want to find. 



" Thy Word is sweeter by far than honey.** 
We read it to-day in the psalms at church ; 

I was listening then, and I thought how funny 

That for something so sweet I had made no search ! 



Several times in the prayers I was thinking, 
Can the Bible have honey in store for me ? 

Sweet and low down for the children's drinking, 
Like the heather flowers for you, oh bee! 
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And I thought, while we sang ^' Glory be to the 
Father/' 

Who wrote that psalm ? Was he very old 
When he found the honey ? And how did he gather 

This treasure he cared for more than gold ? 

And after the prayers, and the hymn coming next, 
When the '^ Amen " had sounded out sweet and calm, 

A stranger preacher read out for his text 
That very verse in that very psalm ! 

I was so surprised ! I thought, was he guessing 
How glad we are often when church is done ; 

For through all the sermon, quite on to the blessing, 
It seem'd as if all my thoughts were known. 

He said he should like all the children present, — 
Even the youngest — that's Archie Graeme — 

To find for themselves that most sweet and pleasant 
Is the message their Father has sent to them. 

He ask'd us all if we knew the feeling 

Of longing to think we were quite forgiven ; 

And he show'd how the Bible brought news of healing 
Through Jesus Christ who came down from heaven. 



And he made us find in so many verses. 

Which I once thought hard to be understood. 

How Christ our Lord, in His tender mercies. 
Paid our heavy debt in His precious blood. 
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He show'd ns how, as in iBraeFs story 
A lamb was slain in the offerer's stead, 

So Christ the Lamb, from His Father's glory, 
Came to bear our guilt on His sacred head. 



And he said we must come to that Lamb most holy. 
Who bore in our stead all our guilt and shame ; 

And that He who on earth was so pure and lowly 
Will for ever free us from sin and blame. 



Then I thought over all my evil doings. 

So many things that are wrong and bad ; 
Angry words in comings and goings, 

Feelings selfish, and cross, and sad. 

How often I've wish'd to get Sunday over ! 

How little I've loved God's Word and prayer ! 
What sin and temper His eyes discover ! 

For Him who loved us, how little care ! 

Last week, when Harry let loose my rabbits, 
I said I'd love him no more again ; 

I'm always in trouble with careless habits ; 
Last night my books were left out in the rain. 

Often and often I've said, ** I'm sorry ; " 
And that now, for always I wcmlA be good ; 

Then something has happen'd to tease or worry, 
And I've given way to my passionate mood. 
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And while these thoughts to my mind come thronging, 
It seem'd once more as if all were heard. 

For the preacher went on, " Perhaps you are longing 
To feel the truth of God*s pardoning word. 



** Oh, come yourselves to the Christ of heaven : 
Take Him at His word who is ever true ; 

He casts out none who would be forgiven ; 

You must live for the Saviour who died for you^ 

And he told us of many a distant nation 
Listening at last to the Word of God ; 

Of heathen redeemed through His great salvation, 
Of souls wash*d white in His precious blood ; — 

Of a warrior chief in the far north lying, 
Once heathen and cruel, but then forgiven ; 

Who feu asleep, from his low couch crying 

** I have found the ladder which reaches heaven!'^ 



I thought sermons were only for grown up people, 
And wondered that this should seem all so clear ; 

When the chimes were striking high up in the steeple 
I was not glad that the end was near. 

It's in general quite three-quarters to one 
When the organ stops, and the text is read ; 

And when the half-past is struck and gone 
We know it's the time for the second head. 
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The Kght creeps on by the chancel walls, 
And finds its way by the marble tombs ; 

And one particular sunbeam falls 

On the pulpit-cushion when " Finally '* comes : 



And Harry gives me a little push 

When he sees there are no more leaves to turn ; — 
But to-day I felt still — in a sort of hush, — 

There was so much more that I long'd to learn. 



And last of all came again the word 

Which we had at the sermon's first beginning ; 
" To you in His Book speaks the loving Lord, 

To you who are poor, and weak, and sinning. 

" His tender promises here we meet. 

His thoughts of peace, and of love, and pardon. 
For you His message is low and sweet. 

Sweeter than honey in kingly garden : 

** Sweeter than all that earth can give. 
Each one the counsels of God may find : 

The little children may look and live ; 

For on them the Light of the world hath shined.'* 

It was just for me what he said of Christ — 
Of His care for those who are weak and small ; 

Jesus, who once was sacrificed 

To bear my sins, and to die for all. 
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I snppose I had heard it all before^ 

That the fault was mine for not knowing better ; 
And yet I fancied it more and more 

Like a message sent to me in a letter. 



If He will shine with clear light and sunny, 
On these His words which are written here, 

If He will help me to search for honey, 
Precious and sweet will His book appear ; 

And I shall love Him who loves for ever, 
Who calls me from sin to His arms to flee ; 

And He will teach me with glad endeavour 
To live for the Saviour who died for me. 



M 
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DR. DUFF AND HIS BOYS. 



A STOBY FOB A BAINY DAY. 
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SUPPOSE you know the old rhyme, "April 
showers bring May flowers ; *' and I hope you 
are more sensible than we used sometimes to 
be, when we wanted to go out to play, or to work in 
our gardens, or to run down and look for shells on the 
sea-shore, and were kept indoors by the patter-patter 
of the rain. Then, as we looked out of the windows, 
and watched the " drip drop " in the pools of water, 
and felt it very hard that the rain should come on a 
half-holiday instead of keeping to school hours, we 
used to wish that the wet weather would do as we told 
it, and depart till we called it back again. 

When April comes round once more with its April 
showers, which we must hope will bring us May 
flowers, it may perhaps amuse you on some showery 
afternoon to remember what people in other parts of 
the world think about the rain. 

In some countries there are men called Rain-maker b, 
who pretend that they can bring down the rain by 
their magic power ; and the poor ignorant people are 
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foolish enough to believe this, and to make offerings to 
them, in the hope of having their fields well watered, 
and their fruit-trees bringing forth fruit. 

But one of the strangest notions on this subject is 
one of which I read in the newspaper some time ago. 
It tells of a custom in Burmah called '* Putting for 
rain.** " We learn," it is said, from the Indian 
papers, "that the ceremony of ' pulling for rain' has 
lately been performed at Mandalay, the new capital of 
Burmah. It seems that the inhabitants have an idea 
that puUing a rope wiU produce rain. Two parties 
tug against each other. One is a rain party, the other 
a fair-weather party. By previous arrangement the 
rain party are allowed to come off winners." Probably 
you will agree with me that this sounds very like a 
description of a game which we used to call " French 
and English," and which we used to play in old days ; 
but we never thought of making the rain come by any 
such doings as these. 

Some years ago it was our privilege to have 
several visits from Dr. Duff, one of the greatest and 
most successful of Indian missionaries. We had 
many questions to ask him about his work at Calcutta, 
and you can fancy how interesting it was to hear 
of its beginning, when, fifty years ago, he went 
out on his great mission. People at Calcutta were 
inclined to wonder, when they saw him spending hour 
after hour, day after day, in teaching little half-naked 
Hindoos, some of whom would come for a time and 
then never return to their teacher. "Why," they 
said, " how strange it seems that this clever man, so 
highly educated, and able to get high office for himself 

M 2 
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if he chose, shonid care to waste his time in teaching 
A B G to these little native nrchins ! " 

"Waste my time!" answered Dr. Duff — "waste 
my time and talents in trying to teach them ! why, I 
would black their shoes for them, if they had any, and 
if it gave me a better opportunity of telling them of 
the love of Jesus ! " 

Was not this the true missionary spirit ! 

But I must come to Dr. Duff's story of the rain, or 
else the sun will have come out before you have done, 
and you will be tempted to throw down your book to 
get out. 

He found that the little native boys who used to 
come every day to his house believed all the silly 
fables of the Hindoo religion, and, amongst others, 
they had been taught that the rain, whenever it fell, 
was spouted out from the trunk of a great elephant 
high up in the sky. I do not think that an English 
child would believe anything quite so silly, not even 
the story of the man in the moon which I have heard 
in nursery days, when we were told to try if we could 
see him there. 

But though you do not believe in the elephant, 
could you have told the Indian scholars what makes 
the rain come ? It would not have been enough to say, 
" Oh, it comes of itself ! " or even, " God sends it ! " 
They would not have been satisfied with anything 
but the elephant, unless some one could %how them, 
by teaching them the truth, that they were wrong. 

You know there is a great deal of water on this 
world of ours. There are seas and oceans, and lakes 
and rivers, as you learn on the second page of the 
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Geography book. When the hot sun comes out and 
warms the water, a change called evaporation takes 
place, and the sun draws up in the form of vapour a 
great quantity of every sea, lake, or river on which it 
shines, and a great quantity of moisture out of the 
earth itself. We cannot always see this vapour being 
drawn up ; but we do sometimes, and call it mist, fog, 
or haze. Now, you must remember that as heat — ^the 
heat of the sun — expands water, that is to say, makes 
it take up about seventeen hundred times more space 
in the form of vapour than it did before it began to 
change into steam, so cold contracts or condenses it — 
makes it shrink into its small space again — ^packs it 
up into drops which we can see, instead of letting it 
remain spread out in steam or vapour so much diffused 
that we very generally cannot see it. 

But what has all this to do with the Bain ? Wait a 
moment, and you will see. You must remember that 
the air very high above the world is colder and thinner 
than the air down below, where you and I are walking 
about. That is the reason why the snow remains even 
through the summer on the high mountain tops. 
When the water, drawn off from the earth's surface 
by the sun, has travelled up a long way on ladders of 
sunbeams — when, from being heavy and in drops down 
below, it has become lighter than air, and has floated 
into large space above us — it arrives where the air is 
cold, and begins to be condensed. 

The little particles of vapour draw close to each 
other and make clouds ; for clouds, you know, with all 
their beautiful forms and pictures, are only floating 
sheets of water vapour, supported by the air under- 
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n^ath. So it is said in the Bible, '' He bindeth up 
the waters in his thick clouds, and the cloud is not 
rent under them." In the fleecy clouds which we love 
to see on the face of the summer sky, the vapour is 
not so closely packed as in the heavier clouds ; and as 
these last grow darker and darker, and blacker and 
blacker, and heavier and heavier, we know that the 
cold air up above has been making the waters above 
the firmament get into less and less space, until they 
have become so heavy that the air underneath can 
support the clouds no longer, and down comes the 
rain. 

And then the thirsty ground from which the sun 
carried ofif the moisture in the hot summer days, and 
the thirsty flowers which had begun to hang their 
heads because the dew had been carried away by the 
sunbeams, and the thirsty furrows with the new seed 
left to grow in them, find that what the sunshine had 
unlocked and carried away from them has been sent 
back more abundantly in the form of the healing 
showers ; " And the earth, which drinketl^ in the rain 
that Cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet 
for them by whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from 
God.** 

Now it would have been very hard for the little 
Hindoo boys to understand all this if Dr. Duff had 
only explained it to them in words ; indeed, I think 
they would have been inclined to say, " Our spouting 
elephant is easier to understand ; let us keep to it.'* 
But he was a very kind and patient teacher, and 
thought he would show them how all this took place. 

So first he put some water in a basin. That would 
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do for the sea. Then he warmed it, and the boys saw 
the vapour rise up from the water just as it does from 
both earth and sea, when the sun shines brightly upon 
it. Then he took a cold plate, and held it up high 
above the basin. The steam first appeared upon it 
only as a thin film of moisture ; but the cold of the 
plate made the tiny particles of vapour get closer and 
closer until they looked like dew, then closer still, so 
that thick drops began to form, until the air under- 
neath the plate could no longer hold them up, and 
down came rain from the plate into the basin 
again. 

It seemed, as you may suppose, very wonderful to 
the boys that this should really explain the falling of 
the rain, and that the elephant and his trunk had 
nothing to do with it. 

This story of Dr. Duflf*s reminded me of a question 
in the Bible — a question of some one who plainly had 
thought much about the wonderful things in air, earth, 
and sky around him : — 

" Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds, 
and the wondrous works of Him who is perfect in 
knowledge?** 

And it reminded me, too, of a beautiful promise, 
one of those which has cheered many a missionary 
in far-oflf countries, and many a Sunday-school 
teacher and missionary worker at home : " For as 
the rain cometh down, and the snow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed 
to the sower, and bread to the eater ; so shall my word 
be that goeth forth out of my mouth : it shall not 
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return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it.** 

Perhaps you will get your Bible, and find out both 
the question and the promise. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE MAY. 



-♦♦- 




|OME of our readers may like to hear something 
of a missionary box which has now been at work 
for twelve years. It leads rather a singular 
life, for it only appears for one day every year, does its 
duty for that day, and then, like a dormouse requiring a 
very long sleep, retires into its corner till it is awakened 
again in a year's time. But it has contrived to choose 
one of the brightest days of the year for its little life 
of enjoyment, namely, May-day. On this day it be- 
comes the property of a little girl in a village school 
in smiling Kent. 

Ah ! how Kent does smile in May-time around this 
village school ! For on whatever side the children look 
from their playground it is beautiful. Not to mention 
the hop-gardens, they look on a river which, notwith- 
standing the rudeness of some folks who call it the 
Mudway, is often of a beautiful blue, as it winds its 
way through meadows which literally glitter with golden 
buttercups. Above them are the cherry orchards 
clothed with the purest white blossom, or apple 
orchards which, with the delicate pink intermingled 
with white, form a colouring which none whd have ever 
seen them in full bloom will ever forget ; while green 
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avenues of arching trees are budding into beauty on 
every side. 

These are the sights which this missionary box 
beholds on waking froiQ its sleep and taking its walk 
abroad; for I must tell you it leads rather a public 
life on the first of May, and in very distinguished com- 
pany. It is introduced at Court, and spends the day 
with no less a personage than the queen herself — not, 
indeed, with the Queen of Great Britain, but with the 
Queen of the May. 

A little time before May-day comes, you might 
observe in this school some of the elder children evi- 
dently holding a council on some grave matter, and now 
and then casting scrutinizing glances at the little ones 
of about five or six years old. They are taking mea- 
sures for selecting a May-queen. The honour is pro- 
posed to some little child, and if the parents consent, 
the choice is confirmed. Sometimes it is a bright, 
round-faced little girl, with cheeks like an apple, some- 
times a more delicate-looking child ; sometimes a 
comical, sometimes a serious little face ; but always, 
when the day comes, and she is dressed in royal attire, 
is the little one a pretty sight to see. 

Oh ! what a hunting and begging and searching for 
flowers goes on amongst these happy children as the 
eve of the first of May comes round ; and never with- 
out success. From the green banks in lanes and copse, 
from gardens of the rich and poor, and from their 
own tiny gardens in the school-grounds, the flower- 
gatherers pour in their grateful offierings. Violets, blue 
and white, primroses, anemones, wild and cultivated, 
hyacinths, daflbdils, narcissus, rich-smelling wallflowers. 
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and bunches of lilac, are gladly collected ; and last, 
not least, to form an ornament of rabies for the queen, 
the finest double red daisies are eagerly found. 

Then comes the work of making the garland. Two 
wooden hoops are tied together at the top and bottom, 
where they are made to cross each other at right angles. 
This skeleton sphere, by the aid of many busy fingers, 
grows into a magnificent garland. This is hung up 
during the night ready for exhibition the next day. In 
good time on that day the little queen presents herself 
to be arrayed in her royal garments — an object of special 
interest to the kind teacher of the school, who sees that 
nothing is wanting to complete the queenly dress. A 
little white hat, wreathed with flowers, and a white 
cloak trimmed with the red daisies, form her crown 
and robe of state ; and from her neck is suspended by 
a pink ribbon the little green box which is to play so 
important a part in the day*s proceedings. 

And now all is ready, and the procession starts to 
make the round of the village. The queen leads the 
way, followed immediately by the garland borne on a 
pole passed through it, which is held at each end by 
two girls, and is always carefully covered up until the 
moment for displaying it arrives. It is accompanied 
by a little party of about twelve, walking two abreast. 
On arriving in front of a house they form a semicircle, 
with the queen and garland in the midst, and com- 
mence singing some of their pretty school songs and 
rounds, suited for the day and the occasion, such as 
" Come, see our new garland," " May is here, the world 
rejoices," "The Cuckoo," "The Missionary Ship," 
"There's a Friend for little children." After their 
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songs the little queen steps forward, and it is seldom 
she makes her appeal in vain, on behalf of her dark- 
skinned sisters in the distant climes of India ; for it is 
towards the support and education of a little native 
girl in a Church Missionary school in India that the 
contributions are asked ; and seldom is a house left 
without the pleasant music made by a coin as it &lls 
into the box. 

For even six or seven miles will this little company 
tread their way ; and sometimes some kind cottager has 
made them rest awhile at her door, and has given a 
portion to each out of her own limited provision. The 
happy expedition is brought to a close at the rectory. 
There, seated on the grass, under refreshing shade, 
enjoying a slice of cake and an orange, they relate 
their adventures, and, the box being opened, count its 
contents. 

Last year was its twelfth expedition. The highest 
sum found in it was in the year 1869, 18s. 7Jd., the 
smallest in 1867, 9s. 9Jd., and the whole collected in 
this way during the twelve years has been £8 3«. lid. 
The little queen is generally made very happy by re- 
turning home with some book as a present, with her 
name and the date inscribed, in order that in after years 
she may recall the day when she was Queen of the May, 
and led the little band in the good cause of caring for 
their black sisters in a far-oflf land. 



This pleasant little peep into a Kent village was 
kindly given us by the clergyman in whose parish this 
May-day festival is celebrated. We have given it a 
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place in this book with an idea that some May-queens 
may be found in other viUages who may, during their 
brief reigns, use their opportunities as well as their 
little sister among the cherry orchards of the 
Medway. 



N 
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UP A COTTON TREE. 



-♦♦- 




TKANGE circumstances sometimes bring the 
poor natives of the heathen countries to inquire ' 
about the religion of Christ. Here is a story from 
Mr. Allen, a catechist at Ibadan, which shows the im- 
pression left upon the mind of an African hunter by an 
escape which he had in one of his expeditions. It was 
an odd adventure enough ; but, as you will see, the 
poor man ran a very narrow risk of losing his life. 

Mr. Allen writes : " There are five new inquirers 
this year, whose names are in our class list, and more 
besides who do not come forward to put their names 
down. Amongst these is an old man, who was notable 
for war and kidnapping for many years back in Ibadan. 
This man had been under my teaching some weeks 
back, and had heard of Jesus, who was so loving and 
friendly to sinners, and protected His people from harm 
and danger. He came to me and inquired more of this 
loving Saviour, and, after an explanation was made, he 
related this story to me : — 

'^He said how often he had been in danger and had 
been delivered ; above all, how, at one time, he and his 
people went and encamped against a town. As he was 
a hunter, he took one of his boys with him, and went 
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Up a Cotton Tree. i8i 

into the bnsh to shoot birds, or any creatures fit to eat. 
He shot at a squirrel, and broke one of its legs as the 
squirrel was climbing on a branch of a high cotton-tree 
that stood by. As he was very eager to get it, he 
climbed after it, till he reached the top of this large 
cotton-tree. 

No sooner had he reached it than the rope broke. 
The hope of catching the squirrel vanished like smoke ; 
how to get down was the question. The nearest tree 
that stood by was four yards off, and the cotton-tree was 
so large that four men's arms could not reach round it. 
Every effort was made, but in vain : he was there for 
three days and three nights. The third night a man 
came to him in a vision, and told him that he would be 
released in the morning. The next morning people 
came as usual and stood under the tree. No efforts 
were made ; they were only expecting his death, and to 
have him buried under the tree. 

About seven o'clock a heavy east wind came, accom- 
panied by thunder, and blew the tree that stood about 
four yards off till the branches touched him where he 
sat. It came again the second time. At this time he 
was quite ready ; so he took hold of one of the branches, 
and was slung out from the large tree. He quietly de- 
scended till he reached the ground. The people in the 
camp were astonished to see him. He himself thought 
that it was his Orisas that helped him. But since then, 
whenever he has asked for help from his Orisas, instead 
of getting something good, he has always been visited 
with troubles, so he has been led to flee to Jesus for 
refuge." 
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HOLD IT UP TO THE LIGHT." 



-M- 



Q 



SUPPOSE that in every household there are 
days on which the advancing season of the year, 
whether it be spring, snmmer, autumn, or winter, 
is seriously anticipated and encountered by responsible 
persons in a ceremony following the announcement, 
"It is really time to see about clothes ! " On the 
mother of the family commonly falls the burden of 
the quaiiierly review of large and small wardrobes; 
and on the brow of Mrs. Burney, of No. 8, Marine 
Villas, in the town of Starport, such a burden showed 
itself in slight furrows of purpose and responsibility 
on a certain morning in the middle of October, when 
a message from coming winter had been written in very 
decided characters of hoar-frost upon the window-panes, 
and when the first fire in the dining-room had testified 
the family appreciation of his near advances, and his 
expectation of finding people prepared for him. 

** Mary, tell Davies that we must have out the trunks 
on the landing after breakfast,*' was the result of a 
meditation, at the close of which Mrs. Burney decisively 
turned the egg which she had slowly been demolishing 
into its cup. " The children's winter clothes should 
be put in order, and our linseys will need shaking out. 
I am afraid that our move in the spring was so sudden, 
that the things were but hastily put by." 



a 
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My readers will hardly need that I shonld describe 
the top landing of No. 3, Marine Villas, Starport, as it 
appeared an honr after the form of resolution passed 
by the lady of the honse in her dining-room. Three 
or four black trunks, of quaint sizes and forms, were 
assembled, and looked like a family party of the box 
tribe mustered for a conference in the passage. They 
represented the luggage which had appertained to 
Mr. Bumey's family carriage, when, nearly twenty years 
before, he had started on his wedding tour with the 
newly-made Mrs. Bumey j Davies, now matronly and 
grey-haired, having then occupied the lady's-maid's 
position in the ramble. The carriage had, like a 
whole generation of family coaches similarly circum- 
stanced, fallen gradually from its position and dignity 
before the facts of an increasing party of children 
within, and the advance of railways without; and 
while its trunks — constructed in the good old days of 
posting — ^were adopted as depositories for little frocks 
and coats, itself was finally consigned to a sort of 
honourable retreat at the coachmaker's, where it seemed 
as if a species of almshouse for decayed vehicles of 
pretension had been opened, though of their further 
history little was known. 

Lewis and Milly Bumey sat perched up in the broad 
window-seat for a while, and surveyed the active mem- 
bers in the ceremony — their mother, their eldest sister, 
and Davies — who appeared like a party of female cus- 
tom-house oflScers on the watch for contraband moths 
and suspicious symptoms of mould. 

" The young ladies' things first, Davies," said Mrs. 
Bumey ; and Davies made a dive into a capacious and 
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cavemons receptacle known as " the boot," and drew 
forth some dark violet merinoes, which she immediately 
shook ont in a decided manner. 

" Davies," said Mrs. Bumey, " that's a moth ! " 
And a shake of Davies's head, more portentous than 
words, announced that she took a serious view of the 
liberated insect, which, half bewildered by its sudden 
introduction to the light of day, flew to the window. 

" The frocks don't look moth-eaten," said Mary, con- 
templating the soft woollen folds. ^' I hope that they 
have escaped." 

" Hold them up to the light," said Mrs. Bumey, 
who had destined the merinoes in question for a career 
of future usefulness, both before and after turning. 

'^ Eaten through and through, ma'am ! " exclaimed 
Davies, dolefully. " Oh, ma'am, if only I had had 
the packing of them ! " 

" I wish you had," said Mrs. Burney ; " but now 
the sooner we get rid of them the better. This whole 
boxful must be taken down and shaken out in the yard: 
and meantime let us see to Master Lewis's jackets." 

*' They are in the imperial, ma'am," said Davies, 
with some hopefulness in her tone. '^ I packed them 
myself, and there's linen round them, and some cam- 
phor in a bag. I'll answer for there being no moth in 
this," she added, drawing forth a whole suit of boy's 
cloth garments. 

" No moth, certainly ; but, dear me ! how thin they 
are at the knees and elbows ! Lewis, my dear, I some- 
times wonder what it is in boys that cuts through 
cloth in such a fashion. Here, Davies, let me hold this 
up to the light. Why, just see how worn the stuflF is ! " 
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Lewis and Milly surveyed for some time the clothes' 
conclave in progress, although it is to he feared that 
they hardly shared in deploring suflSciently the ravages 
of moth, wear, and mould, which, Davies said, was 
** enough to sicken one of clothes altogether." When 
weary of the proceedings, they jumped down, and 
joined Mary and their younger sisters for a walk. 

" Is this water from the pump ? " inquired Mr. 
Bumey, at dinner, as the trim parlour-maid went her 
several rounds bearing potatoes with much activity. 

" No, sir — yes, sir — at least — I'm sure, sir, I don't 
know," said Jane, pausing with the dish in her hand. 
" I took it from a jug in the kitchen." 

"Jane's fresh, my dear," said Mrs. Bumey. "I 
suppose that cook forgot to tell her not to put well- 
water into the decanter. Jane, remember that spring 
water's from the pump." 

" The water isn't fresh, however," said Mr. Burney, 
good-humouredly ; ** you'll see that it's not even clear, 
Jane, if you hold it up to the light." And Jane, 
startled at the non-transparency of the beverage which 
she had unwittingly supplied for the family consump- 
tion, instantly disappeared, to return with decanters of 
fresh and sparkling water, before recommencing her 
third round with the cruets. 

Oh the pleasures of an evening stroll on the beach 
when an autumn sunset is lighting up the heavens, 
and the day seems more glorious in its farewell than in 
its meridian ! 
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Milly and Lewis and their yonnger sisters were en- 
gaged in gathering sea- weeds, and Mary was assisting 
them in finding specimens for drying, when, with a 
cry of delight, the former darted at a stone different 
from all the humbler pebbles by which it was sur- 
rounded, exclaiming, '^ An agate ! an agate ! — I wanted 
so much to find one ! " 

" Are you sure, Milly ? *' said Lewis, eagerly. " Wet 
it, and see ! " 

" I'm almost sure," answered Milly. " Mary, what 
do you think ? You know you found one once." 

" Hold it up to the light," said Mary. " Yes, I 
think it is ; and a beauty too." 

Were sea-weeds to be thought of when Milly had in 
her own right a precious agate, of which the destiny 
was to be decided ? Should it be converted into a 
brooch for her mother, a pin for her father, studs for 
Lewis's future manhood, or a bracelet-clasp for Mary? 
Here was much room for consultation ; and the cold 
night- winds which followed the sunset, and drove the 
family party indoors, did not blow away her first ex- 
citement over the treasure, which she triumphantly 
displayed to her parents, who, when the candles had 
been lit, assured her that Mary had not been mistaken, 
and that the agate in question was a very fine one. 

" Look, Milly," said her father, placing the candle 
near her, ** you can see what a good one it is when you 
hold it up to the light." 

" That's the third thing to-day," said Lewis, oracu- 
larly, as he leant forward on the table, after a few 
minutes' silent meditation. 

*' What is the third thing ? " inquired his mother. 
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" Milly's agate, mamma. Now listen ! Here's a 
riddle — at least, a sort of one — at least, it might be 
made one — at least, I mean to sav " 

" Well, my boy, at least you had better come out 
with it,*' said his father. " We shall expect something 
very puzzling after so much preparation." 

** Well, it's like this," continued Lewis, working out 
his thoughts very deliberately. " What is it that's 
been wanted to-day to show what was bad, to show what 
was — what was not bad exactly — ^but not good; and 
to show what was good ? I've made a mess of it now," 
he remarked, pushing back his hair, and sighing after 
his eflForts of thought — for Lewis was not addicted to 
tasking his brain ; " but I know what I mean." 

This was more than his friends could know, how- 
ever ; although the whole family, with a benevolence 
which was intended to encourage Lewis's first attempt 
at anything so pretentious as an original riddle, devoted 
itself conscientiously to the task of its solution. 

"MiUy should know," said he, with a half remon- 
strance at her want of discernment ; " she was up 
there this morning." 

" Indeed, I don't know, Lewis," said little Milly, 
humbly, and after many guesses, "unless — oh, per- 
haps that's it " — and a flash of intelligence dawned on 
her mind — " unless it's what mamma said so often to 
Davies about our clothes — * Hold it up to the light.' " 

" And papa, at dinner, about the water ; and Mary, 
this evening, about the agate," continued Lewis, vindi- 
cating his proposition. 

" * Hold it up to the light,' " said Mr. Bumey ; 
** that's it, is it, Lewis ? Well, my boy, you couldn't 
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have made a note on yonr memory of a better saying. 
Now, before our evening reading, you shall all find out 
a return question ; or — no, we will have our reading 
first, and my question shall come after." 

The children were too young to sit up for family 
prayers, but Mr. Bumey generally assembled them 
round him for a quarter of an hour before the first 
detachment departed to bed, in order to give them what 
he called '^ something to put under their pillows at 
night, and to take from under them in the morning : " 
and so interesting were these brief moments of in- 
struction to the young ones, that there was gener- 
ally an exclamation of regret when the Bibles were 
put away. 

" I am only going to read a few verses to-night," 
said their father. "Find the third chapter of St. 
John's Gospel, and the nineteenth verse. ' This is the 
condemnation, that light is come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds 
should be reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh 
to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest that 
they are wrought in God.' Now look at Proverbs vi. 
23 : ' For the commandment is a lamp, and the law is 
light ; * and, lastly, at Eph. v. 13 : * All things that 
are reproved are made manifest by the light ; for what- 
soever doth make manifest is light.' 

** These verses will be suflScient," said Mr. Bumey, 
looking up from the Bible. " Now for my question. 
What lessons from the common things which have 
taken place to-day, and of which Lewis has reminded 
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ns, are we taught by these words ? Perhaps, as our 
time is short," he added, after a pause, '' I had better 
begin to answer my own inquiry from your lips. 

" How did the dresses look, Milly, when they were 
in the trunk where they had been lying by ? " 

" All right, papa. You see, one was upon another, 
of just the same colour ; so that the holes and spoiling 
did not show." 

"Exactly; and then?" 

** Then, against the light, when they were held up, it 
was clear that they were spoilt." 

" Very well. Now, in the verses we have been read- 
ing, Jesus Christ says that light had come into the 
world. What light was that ? " 

" Himself," said all the children at once. ** He 
called Himself the Light of the world." 

" Quite right. What were His exact words ? " 

** * As long as I am in the world, I am the light of 
the world.' " 

" Yes ; and when He had ascended up on high into 
the glory of the Father, did He leave nothing but dark- 
ness behind Biim ? " 

" No ; there was His gospel — His word — His truth," 
answered the children, successively. 

" ' He that foUoweth Me,' " chimed in Mary, " ' shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.' " 

" Now," continued Mr. Bumey, " the best that we 
can do — our highest pitch of goodness — is, we are told, 
utterly worthless. ' Our righteousnesses are as filthy 
rags.' A child in a school or in a family may be 
called, comparing him with those around, a good child. 
It is like the dark cloth lying on other dark cloth — all 
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seeming to be fair and right, and honourable and 
amiable. But now let us hold him up to the light — 
let us compare the best natural character — ^its history 
even for one day — with the light of Jesus Christ's 
gospel, with the beatitudes of the fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew, with the description of Christian love which 
you have learned in the thirteenth chapter of the First 
Corinthians — and how does it bear the light ? * Thou 
hast set my secret sins in the light of thy countenance,' 
said David ; and oh, when we honestly bring our best 
doings to the test of the commandment, and to the ex- 
ample of the Spotless One, we can only cry, * Unclean ! 
unclean ! God have mercy upon me, a sinner ! ' Dear 
children, this is what we must continually do— we must 
hold our lives up to the light." 

" * The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all 
sin,' " said Mary. 

" Yes ; His death in our stead brings us pardon and 
acquittal ; but yet we need more than this to appear 
before God — we need that our souls should be covered 
over in some garment which shall be perfectly pure 
and spotless in His sight, and in which the searching 
light of His truth shall detect no flaw. Can any one 
tell me what I mean ? " 

" The righteousness of Christ," said Mary, seeing 
that the younger ones hesitated. 

" You know," explained their father, " that our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as man, was perfectly holy, perfectly 
obedient to His Father's law, and, while on earth, lived 
spotlessly under the law. Now, as soon as we believe 
on Him — that is, as soon as we choose Him for our 
Saviour, and cast on Him the burden of our sins — we 
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become joined to Him. This is called by St. Paul the 
baptism of the Spirit ; and further, he tells us that 
whoever is thus baptized by the Holy Spirit has * put 
on Christ.' This means that we are looked upon by 
God, not in our own nakedness and worthlessness, but 
as covered over in Christ ; and then the soul sings that 
song, * I will greatly rejoice in the Lord, ... for He 
hath covered me with the robe of righteousness.' And 
again, * This is the name whereby He shall be called. 
The Lord our Kighteousness.' 

" Oh, what a wonderful provision for the sinful soul ! 
Every child in this room may this very night, on seeing 
his or her poor and faulty life to be worthless before 
God, obtain pardon at the foot of the cross, and then 
receive there that * change of raiment,' that covering 
over in the imputed righteousness of Jesus, upon 
which the Father loves to look, and which, the more 
we hold it up to the light, still appears more lustrous 
and beautiful. 

' This spotless robe the same appears 
When rained nature sinks in years ; 
No age can change its glorious hue ; 
The grace of Christ is ever new.' 

When we speak of the love of Christ in dying for us, 
never forget that His death would only have set us free 
jfrom our punishment, which He bore in our stead. It 
is because He is righteous, and that in Him we are 
regarded as righteous by the Father, that we obtain in 
His right a title to the riches in glory." 

" Now say something about the water, papa," said 
Milly, after a pause. 

" Well, Milly, look at Proverbs xxv. 25 : ^ As cold 
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waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far 
country.' Now the best news that was ever broaght 
to man was from the far country of heaven^ and that 
news was the ' good spell/ or gospel of Jesus Christ. 
And, as you all get older, remember that just as cold 
water, if impure, will do you little good, you must hold 
up to the light all the teaching, all the preaching, all 
the books you receive ; and if, by the light of the New 
Testament truth, you find that the good news is not 
clearly given, that the free grace of Jesus Christ and 
the teaching of His Spirit are only dimly or cloudily 
set forth, then remember that this will not do for our 
soul's health ; and go yourself to the Fountain of living 
waters for grace and refreshment." 

'* And now about Milly's agate ? " interposed Lewis. 

'' Mary shall find out something from it," said his 
father. 

'^ I think it should remind us that Christians are the 
Lord's jewels," said Mary, " living stones, even here 
being built up upon Jesus Christ, the chief corner 
stone. Men may overlook them, as Milly's was over- 
looked among the millions of the sea-shore ; but in His 
sight they are precious. And the light of heaven 
shines out through them, in their lives and in their 
countenances ; for their souls are always in the light 
of God's love, and they are clear and transparent, and 
made precious by God Himself ; and when He makes 
up His jewels, they will shine gloriously in the king- 
dom of their Father." 

The family conference was concluded, and our history 
must conclude too. Yet not without one word of 
entreaty to you, dear young reader, that you will re- 
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member that God's commandment is a lamp, and the 
law is light ; and that your life, your belief, your own 
heart should be held up to that light continually. 
Perhaps you, like the children of whom we have been 
reading, may be willing to adopt in its full meaning 
the words which from that day became a household 
saying among them — " Hold it up to the light." 
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BLACK TOMMY'S TWO HOMES. 



-M- 



I. — tommy's second home. 




OME years ago the children, and especially the 
boys, of our St. M 's schools, were eagerly 

listening to a piece of news announced to them by 
one of their teachers. They were told that they were 
to have a black schoolfellow, that his name was Tommy, 
and that it was hoped he would find that children with 
white faces and Christian names would be gentle and 
kind to the little dark-skinned stranger who was to 
come among them. 

The children were delighted at the thought of having 
a real black boy for their companion ; and when he came 
to school at nine o'clock on the first Monday after his 

arrival at B , and was marched into a class, and 

shown how to learn his spelling, the boys were to be 
excused if they peeped up from their sums and copies 
at their new schoolfellow. And when, later, the whole 
troop was turned out into the play-ground, it was 
hardly to be expected that Tommy should not be felt 
and stroked by a number of curious playmates who 
wished to find out for themselves "whether it would 
come off." 
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I remember going into school, and for the first time 
seeing Tommy standing in a class, drawn up in a 
square — " arms folded, toes to the line ; " and I re- 
member patting his wooUy head, and asking him how 
he liked it ; upon which his answer, ** Me like it bery 
good,'* made us all smile. As he grew more accus- 
tomed to English ways and school life, and as every 
one grew more acquainted with him, he became a great 
favourite. He used to be seen at cricket on half- 
holidays, and was very fond of his bat and ball ; and 
in the Sunday-school great pains were taken to teach 
him of One who had brought him out from slavery and 
misery to a country in which he might learn about his 
God and Saviour. 

And now, you will ask what brought Tommy to 
England and to kind friends, and to cricket, and to a 
Sunday-school ? And it is to tell you of his poor kins- 
folk, and of a great sorrow, and of a great wrong in 
the country from which he came, that I have intro- 
duced him to you as a schoolboy in our St. M 's 

schools. 

Her Majesty's ship Highflyer was coasting oflf 
Africa, when, one day, she fell in with a ** slave dhow," 
or a ship full of poor blacks, who had been carried off 
from their homes on the east coast of Africa by cruel 
men, generally Arabs, who make a trafl&c of the 
defenceless natives. These they seize, carry oflf from 
their inland homes, and treat with the utmost cruelty, 
until they sell them to equally cruel buyers. The 
Queen's ship was too strong for the slave-masters. 
The poor Africans were taken from their grasp, and 
were set free ; although, after the miseries they had 
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gone through, they were in a yery different condition 
from that in which the slave-stealers had found them. 
Three of the boys — bright black little fellows — in- 
terested some of the young officers, and they kindly 
undertook to care for them, and adopt them ; and one 
of these boys was Tommy. 

Tommy had a happy life on board ship. ' He was 
devoted to his young master, and was yery proud of 
belonging to him. And then, when he came to Eng- 
land, and when the black boy was received with all 
sorts of kindness by his master's family, was taught 
how to wait at table, and to clean bpots and shoes, 
and to take messages, and to be a little servant, he 
was so full of admiration of everything around him, 
and very particularly of his own important position, 
that the only fear was, lest his black woolly head should 
become, like some little golden or brown ones, just a 
wee bit too full of itself. 

After some time, during which Tommy was very 
glorious in learning his duties as a page, his master's 
family went abroad ; and the ladies being anxious that 
he should not only understand service, but also should 
have the opportunity of learning how to read and write, 
and do sums on his slate, and should be taught better 
things than even reading or writing, arranged that he 
should come to school as I have told you, and that he 
should live with a kind woman and her husband, who 
were like a father and mother to him, and to whom 
he used to chatter away every day about all that he 
did and learnt at St. M 's. 

The lady under whose special care he was placed 
while at B was very anxious that Tommy should 
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not only live in a Christian country, but should also 
be a Christian boy. He was quite old enough to learn 
about what his Saviour had done for him, and after a 
time said he would like to be baptized, so as to show 
outwardly that he wished to serve Jesus Christ. Often 
he used to come to his clergyman*s house to learn the 
meaning of being baptized. " You know, Tommy," 
his friend used at these times to say, " you wear a livery 
coat on Sundays, and a cockade in your hat, to show 
that you are an oflScer's servant. If you were to fight, 
or to behave badly, your master would be ashamed of 
you, and would say you had no right to wear his 
clothes, or to be called by his name. And now, if you 
wish to be called by Jesus Christ's name, you must 
remember that He will want you to show how much 
you love Him for having died for you. You mustn't 
bring a disgrace upon Him ; you must try and live as 
He would wish. you to live, when you think of all He 
has done for you." 

Thus it was that, after many careful lessons, Tommy 
was prepared for baptism. When the time came, the 

ladies who had sent him to B , his kind master's 

mother and sister, were present ; and the latter, who 
became his godmother, gave him a beautiful Bible 
as the best gift for his christening day. One of the 
Bible-class youths was baptized at the same time — the 
black boy and the white boy together giving themselves 
to be Christ's faithful soldiers and servants to their 
lives' end. And when all the children present joined 
in the hymn, " Thine for. ever, God of Love,^* many 
hearts went up in prayer that Tommy, who had said 
he '^ wanted to be Jesus Christ's boy," might indeed 
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be true to his Heavenly Master, who had' redeemed 
him out of a darker slavery than even that from which 
his brave young earthly master had rescued him. 

Tommy, however, now christened " Thomas High- 
flyer," did not have a long time for earthly service. 
The English climate, so different from that of his 
sunny southern home, did not agree with him, and he 
grew very weak. His food did not nourish him. Every 
comfort and nice thing that was thought likely to tempt 
his appetite was brought to his bedside. His friends 
and his faithful and motherly nurse watched over him 
constantly ; and his master's sister, his kind young 
English godmother, sent him many a tempting luxury, 
and at last came down to see him once more. But 
after lingering for some time, often asking that his 
Sunday-school hymns and texts might be repeated to 
him, he passed away quietly and peacefully, and found 
his last earthly home in a cemetery on an English hill- 
side, thousands of miles from the country in which he 
was bom, and from the blue waters in which his chains 
had been broken and he had been made free. 



n. — tommy's first home. 

And now, having heard the story of black Tommy, I 
want you to travel for a while to the country from 
which he came, and to learn, by a visit to the eastern 
shores of Africa, how it was that he was carried away 
from his own home^ and how, but for the goodness of 
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God in sending him English liberators, his life would 
haye been spent in slavery and sorrow. 

First look at the map. We are not going to give 
you a geography lesson instead of a story, but you 
will like the story better if you look upon our small 
map as a friendly picture, and study it while you read 
this. It is on the right-hand side of Africa — the 
east coast — that you will find Tommy's country ; the 
same part of Africa which Dr. Livingstone's travels 
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have made famous. The waves of the Indian Ocean 
ripple up between Madagascar and the mouths of 
the great Zambesi Biver ; and if you could take a 
long walk on the African coast of more than 2,000 
miles from that point, you would come to Cape 
Guardafui, a sort of elbow which Africa pushes out 
into the sea. The Indian Ocean, however, has no 
notion of being kept off, but finds its way round the 
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Cape, takes for its name the Gulf of Aden, forces a 
passage for itself through the gates or straits of Babel 
Mandel, and runs up on a Toyage of inqniry. with the 
name of the Bed Sea, and with Arabia on one side, and 
North-east Africa on the other, as far as Suez and 
Cairo, where, as you know, M. de Lesseps and many 
other engineers took a great deal of trouble to intro- 
duce it and the Mediterranean Sea to each other by 
means of the Suez Canal. 

Now, on the far side of Arabia, at the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf, there is a town called Muscat ; and 
although it sounds somewhat strange, it is really at 
Muscat, and a great many years before you or he were 
born, that the story of Tommy begins. 

Once upon a time — ^that is in the year 1822 — ^there 
lived at Muscat an Arab ruler, or Imaum, whose man- 
ner of getting rich was one which the British Govern- 
ment told him could not go on any longer. Imaum is 
an Arabic title, which means director or teacher ; and 
Imaums wear higher turbans than other people, to 
show how wise and great they are ; so that this one 
ought to have been a better man, if goodness and a 
high turban have anything to do with each other. 

He had for his kingdom not only all that belonged 
to the state of Muscat, a great part of Arabia, and a 
slice of Persia, but also a long strip of East Africa, 
which we have been describing to you, and three islands 
called Zanzibar, Pembi, and Monfia. His chief means 
of getting rich was by sending his soldiers and ships 
from his capital, on the Persian Gulf, to these shores 
of Africa. There the bands of armed men landed, 
and then, travelling inland, they would seize harm- 
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less men, women, and children — who had not had 
time to flee from their oppressors — break up their 
homes, carry them away to the coast, put them 
on board ships or dhows, showing them horrible cruel- 
ties, and either sell them at Zanzibar, which was a 
sort of slave-shop for the Imaum, or carry them off to 
Arabia or Persia, and sell them to buyers as hard and 
cruel as the sellers. 

Well, England, having put down slavery on the west 
of Africa, felt it was time to think of the east. 

The Imaum of Muscat 
In his garden he sat 

Well pleased, looking over the waves ; 
For his ships had gone forth 
With a wind from the north 

To gather fresh cargoes of slayes. 

But England said " No ! 
Not a single slaye dhow 

Shall give np its load to these traders ; 
If that*s what you're at, 
Imaum of Muscat, 

Our cruisers shall act as invaders." 

For at last, when the English Government had written 
and threatened, and sent messages to the Imaum, it 
was agreed that he should give up trading with slaves, 
and selling them out of his dominions. That was a 
great thing ; but, unhappily, the treaty did not really 
put an end to the kidnapping of the innocent blacks, 
about whom many letters were written between the 
English Government and the Imaum. For England 
only made the Arab ruler promise that he would not 
sell slaves out of his own dominions, and that he would 
not buy them from outside. He might catch them, 
and ill-use them, and sell them at Zanzibar to his own 
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subjects, and have them carried off still to his own 
Persian and Arabian possessions ; and although Eng- 
lish cruisers might search and free the slaves from 
slave dhows which were carrying slaves for sale at 
places which did not belong to the Imaum, they were 
bound not to interfere with what was called the " do- 
mestic slave-trade.'* It was as much as saying to a 
man, " You may be a coward and a rufl&an in your own 
house or on your own farm, and we will not interfere ; 
but if you cross the boundary, if you send your people 
to be ill-used else whore, or ill-treat other people's ser- 
vants, the police shall put a stop to it." This might 
do some good, but it would not make matters better for 
the poor creatures whom the cruel ruler claimed as his 
own property, to seize, kill, sell, and torture as much as 
he chose. 



III. — A SORROWFUL TRAVELLING-PARTY. 

EvEti since that time our English cruisers have acted 
as the policemen of the Indian Ocean as regards the 
slave-trade. Many and many a slave dhow have they 
captured, and many thousands of slaves have they 
released and landed at some friendly port, where they 
have been kindly received and cared for. But that 
unlucky *' domestic slavery," as it was called, has been 
the means of untold misery to the poor East Africans. 
The old Imaum of whom I told you died. He had 
two sons. One inherited Muscat and the Persian and 
Arabian parts of his father's kingdom ; the second 
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had the strip of East Africa, with the three islands, 
and was called the Saltan of Zanzibar. 

The two brothers were not good friends. The new 
Imaum of Muscat said that his brother was much 
richer than he, and must make it up by paying him 
£8,000 every year ; and the Sultan of Zanzibar at last 
agreed to do so. But how? By permitting traders 
from Arabia to carry oflf slaves from his African pro- 
vinces, for each of which they had to pay him a sum 
of two dollars, or eight shillings, before being allowed 
to sell him to a new master. 

Can you bear to read some of the horrors of the 
slave-trade ? Here is what Dr. Livingstone tells us 
of a slave party which he met when travelling in the 
beautiful valley of the Shire, in East Africa. It is a 
sad story, though in this case with a happy ending ; 
for of course the English set the captives free. Dr. 
Livingstone writes : — 

" The slave party, a long line of manacled men, 
women, and children, came wending their way round 
the hill and into the valley, on the side of which the 
village stood. The black drivers, armed with muskets, 
and bedecked with various articles of finery, marched 
jauntingly in the front, middle, and rear of the line, some 
of them blowing exulting notes out of long tin horns. 
They seemed to feel that they were doing a very noble 
thing, and might proudly march with an air of triumph. 
But the instant the fellows caught a glimpse of the 
English they darted off like mad into the forest ; so 
fast, indeed, that we caught but a glimpse of their 
red caps and the soles of their feet. The chief of 
the party alone remained, and he, from being in 
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front, had his hand tightly grasped by a slave. He 
proved to be a well-known slave-dealer. On asking him 
how he obtained these captives, he replied he had bought 
them ; but on our inquiring of the people themselves, 
all save four said they had been captured in war. 
While this inquiry was going on, he bolted too. 

" The captives knelt down, and, in their way of ex- 
pressing thanks, clapped their hands with great energy. 
They were thus left entirely on our hands, and knives 
were soon busy at work cutting the women and children 
loose. It was more difficult to cut the men adrift, as 
each had his neck in the fork of a stout stick, six or 
seven feet long, and kept in by an iron rod, which was 
riveted at both ends, across the throat. With a saw, 
luckily in the baggage, one by one the men were sawn 
out into freedom. The women, on being told to take 
the meal they were carrying, and cook breakfast for 
themselves and the children, seemed to consider the 
news too good to be true; but after a little coaxing, 
went at it with alacrity, and made a capital fire by which 
to boil their pots with the slave-sticks and bonds, their 
old acquaintances through many a sad night and weary 
day. 

" Many were mere children, about five years of age 
and under. One little boy, with the simplicity of 
childhood, said to our men, * The others tied and starved 
us; you cut the ropes and tell us to eat. What sort of 
people are you ? Where did you come from ? * Two 
of the women had been shot the day before for attempt- 
ing to untie the thongs. This the rest were told was 
to prevent them attempting to escape. One woman had 
her infant's brains knocked out because she could not 
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carry her load and it ; and a man was despatched with 
an axe because he had broken down with fatigue." 

Does it not make you sad to read of such horrors ? — 
you, little blue-eyed girl, who have a happy English 
home, and are rocking baby's cradle while you read — 
you, whistling boy, who have been out cricketing on the 
green, and are coming home to tea. Tommy — our 
little black Tommy — had, probably, as little thought 
of being carried away from his home, and of seeing 
his parents and all belonging to him carried oflF by 
brutal and cruel slave-drivers as you have to-day. But 
yet these things have been going on now up to this 
very time. On Sundays, in which you were singing 
Christian hymns together, on week-days, while you 
were out in the fields and lanes gathering sweet sum- 
mer flowers, these cruelties were being carried on; 
and in about five years 115,000 slaves had thus been 
removed from their African homes into life-long slavery. 

But now brighter days have dawned for East Africa. 
Dr. Livingstone's life was not spent in vain, and others 
who have followed him, and Christian people in England, 
have been labouring for the poor ill-treated Africans. 

And at last a proclamation has come from the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, the result of much effort and many English 
entreaties, containing these words : ^^ Be it known 
that we have determined to stop, and by this order do 
prohibit, all conveyance of slaves by land under any 
conditions ; and we have instructed our governors on 
the coast to seize and imprison those found disobeying 
this order y and to confiscate their slaves. — ^April 18, 
1875." 
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So now the white flag of freedom floats beside the 
red-cross banner of Jesus Christ on the shores of East 
Africa. At Mombassa and at Frere Town missionaries 
are at work« and freed slaves have found friends ; and 
by God's blessing there are good times coming, and 
bright plans in course of being carried out for the dark 
places of the earth which hitherto have been full of 
cruelty. 
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I. 



NCE upon a time, and not longer ago than on 
the 17th of December, 1866, there was to be 
seen in Glasgow, near the Broomielaw, a lifeboat 
named the Edinburgh and R. M. Ballantyne. It bore 
this title, because the working men of the Scotch 
capital had clubbed their money to build it, and had 
then wished to associate with its services the name of 
the author of a well-known book called * The Lifeboat.' 
Well, there it was, name and all, on show at Glasgow ; 
and suspended also upon the wall, in the place of exhibi- 
tion, was a money-box, for the contributions of those 
visitors who should call in to look at the ' boatie,' and 
who might wish to lend a hand towards completing her 
outfit and providing to keep her afloat. 

" Among the number of those who came to see the 
little craft, before she went to her station on the coast, 
was the wife of the captain of the Glasgow bark 
Strathleven, accompanied by her children. A sailor's 
wife and a sailor's little ones would naturally look 
at the boat with other feelings than a landsman's 
household. One can imagine how she would tell her 
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small companions of the awfdl scene when the ship 
comes upon the cruel rocks, and the keel grinds, and 
the masts lash like a whip, and crack, and go over the 
sides, and the grey and white seas sweep the deck ; while 
there is no hope for the crew unless a boat like this be 
nigh at hand. And then the thought would, ^nd did 
come, * Suppose " father " were to be in such a strait, 
and his life were hanging on the gallant strokes of the 
lifeboat-men as they fought with the winds and waves 
to save him ! ' Whereupon the heart of the sailor's 
wife sent her hand to her pocket-purse ; and one of the 
little ones was hoisted ' aloft ' to drop something kind 
and helpful into the box for the fund of the Edin- 
burgh and R. M. Ballantyne lifeboat." 

I dare say that after they went home the children 
talked to each other about the boat which they had seen 
high and dry on shore, but which was soon conveyed to 
her destination off a rocky coast, upon which the waves 
dash angrily, and where great storm choruses may be 
heard when the winter winds come on to battle against 
the waves of the great Atlantic. I dare say that the 
boy who had put the money into the box discussed with 
his brothers and sisters the sort of life which the crew 
would lead, that in stormy nights they wondered 
together whether the lifeboat — ^that particular one of 
all — was out on duty, while they were snug and safe in 
the shelter of their Scotch home. 

Well, the seasons went round, and another winter set 
in. It is getting towards Christmas time, and the chil- 
dren of a certain sea-captain are counting the days, and 
wondering whether before the New Year' father will be 
with them once more. 
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The nth of "December has come again — a dark and 
stormy day ; wild and stormy to those who only look 
out on the weather from secure dwellings and quiet 
homes, but wilder and stormier far off the craggy 
coast of Wigtonshire, where a bark, with a captain and 
crew of fourteen souls, is struggling up against the 
tempest, but is at last driven on to the rocks off Port 
Logan. 

Is there a chance of their being saved? None, 
unless some friendly lifeboat put out from shore to the 
relief of the forlorn crew, who cling to the rigging 
with the full knowledge that the bark is breaking up, 
and that the hungry waves are already claiming them 
for a prey. 

And amongst that crew, and at the head of the 
stranded company of helpless mariners, is one who has 
little ones at home to think of. Are they watching the 
grey clouds, and listening to the whistling winds, and 
wondering where father will be to-night, and praying to 
God to keep him safely in the storm ? Is their mother's 
heart quailing, and is her cheek blanching with the 
thought that, while she is safe at home, her husband 
is doing battle against the storm ? And is there a 
secret fear in her heart lest the good bark Strathleven 
should fail to resist the fury of the Atlantic waves, and 
lest her own Christmas-tide be darkened by sad and 
gloomy tidings ? And is it because of prayers of wife 
and children at home that now from Port Logan the 
lifeboat is seen advancing, just as by the stranded 
sailors all hope has been abandoned ; and that one by 
one they are rescued from the spars of the rapidly 
vanishing vessel, and are brought safe to shore ? 
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" December 17, 1867 ! The very day on which, a 
year ago, the Scotch captain's wife and children went to 
Glasgow to view the Edinburgh and BaUantyne life- 
boat, and in pity for sinking seamen cast in their con- 
tributions for its maintenance. And now let the good 
captain of the Strathleven look at the name of the 
buoyant craft which had rescued himself and his sailors 
from a watery grave. There on the stem is the same 
odd-sounding and well-remembered title; there, with 
wondering eyes, he may read distinctly the words telling 
him that the gentle heart of his own good wife and the 
tiny hand of his own home-bairn had been stretched 
out to save him from peril and death ; and when he 
came back to them that Christmas safe and sound, 
instead of drifting a corpse out into the rolling North 
Sea, with all his ship's company, he had to tell his glad 
and happy wife, and the wondering children who had 
heard ' mother's ' little lecture upon lifeboats, that on 
the very same day of the year that they gave their 
money for love and charity to the boat, that selfsame 
boat had saved him from death, and sent him alive and 
grateful to their arms." 

This is a perfectly true story ; and when I read it in 
the newspaper one day, another true story came into 
my mind as well, and I thought to myself that those 
who read the one might like to hear the other also. 
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II. 

It is jnst the story of a poor Chinese fisherman. 

Some years ago Mr. Arthur Moole wrote from 
Ningpo, in China, telling of a little company of in- 
quirers concerning the religion of Jesus who were 
accustomed to come to him in the evening for teaching. 
He writes : — 

** I asked one of the inquirers (a fisherman) how he 
fared during a great storm which raged a few days ago 
— he was at sea at the time. * Oh/ he said, * I went 
down on my knees and prayed to God ; and, sure 
enough, when I got up from my knees the wind lulled, 
and we got safe to land. My messmates could not 
understand what I was doing ; but I told them I was 
praying to the true God, who alone can make the wind 
to blow.' 

" His wife, too, gave me her story of that night. 
She was at home on the shore of the lake, during this 
gale. All the fishermen's wives whose husbands, like 
hers, were at sea, were full of fear and anxious forebod- 
ings ; * but I,' she said, * felt happy : I was sure God 
would protect my old man.' " 

This may not sound a very wonderful story to every 
one ; but it is a wonderful one to me. Do you know 
how much faith it takes wholly and entirely to trust 
God, to believe that He is always at hand — ^in dangers, 
in storms, and dark days and dark nights — ^and that He 
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will always hear those who cry to Him ? We, who have 
been told these things ever since we can remember, may 
have often found it hard to believe in Him without any 
doubts ; and it was a grand faith that made the Chinese 
fisherman at sea, and his Chinese wife on land, rest 
all their trust on the unseen Father to whom they cried, 
and of whom they had been so lately taught. 

But I have not quite done yet. Many in England 
and many in other lands are tossing on a darker and 
stormier sea than that from which' the Scotch captain 
and the Chinese fisherman were saved. Servants of 
Christ are trying to save them, trying to pick them up 
in the great Lifeboat, which is the knowledge of the 
Saviour. You may help, though you perhaps may not 
be able to do what sounds like a great work. Ton 
may do what those wives ashore did — ^you may be 
praying down blessings upon their work. And if you 
do this wholly and earnestly, you will not be doing 
nothing for those who are in the storm and in the 
dark night; and it may be that, by-and-by, you at 
home praying, and those afar off toiling in the dark 
waters, may rejoice together when the waves are still 
and the haven is reached, and the rescued and rescuers 
rejoice in the great calm of everlasting rest. 
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PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 
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T was New Year's Eve, and the snow was falling 
fast outside, — the delicate flakes feathering 
down pure and white upon the earth, as if the 
clouds were beginning overnight to provide a chris- 
tening-robe for the coming New Year. It had been a 
busy afternoon, and tea was over, and we were all 
round the fire, looking for pictures in the red embers, 
and finding all sorts of wonderful things behind the 
glowing bars. 

And just then a loud knock like that of a postman 
at the door startled us all to our feet, and a cry of 
** Uncle John ! " made us all as merry as possible ; 
for we coaxed him to take off his cloak and plaid, and 
to sit down and join with us in the game Willie had 
chosen of finding pictures in the fire. 

Willie was the eldest of our three little ones, whose 
parents were out in India, and who lived in my quiet 
country cottage, where they ran in and out, and 
seemed to have a happy life of it, though we longed 
often for their father and mother to see them and 
play with them again. Hugh and Mary usually liked 
what he liked ; and when he had chosen that each 
should find a red-hot picture, and that I should tell 
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them the story of it, and '' be sure that it was true, 
and all about lion and tiger countries/' \ felt it was 
expecting more than I could be sure of being able to 
fulfil. But now that Uncle John had come — Uncle 
John, who knew more stories, and could play blind 
man's buff, and roast chestnuts, and make shadows on 
the wall, better than any one in the whole world, the 
children said — I thought that between us we might 
find meanings for even such tremendous sights as 
Willie was beginning to discover and to tell out in half 
sentences to us who, in spite of scorching eyes, were 
doing our best to see all the things that he saw in the 
red coals. 

** Uncle John shall tell my story," he cried, as, 
shading his eyes, he told us that he saw something 
very fine indeed. '' And, Uncle John, please let it be 
all true, for here's such a fine picture ! I see — ^I see 
something like a man lying down; and that coal 
there is a rock that he's leaning against ; and, Hugh, 
look here ! isn't that exactly like a flaming, roaring, 
tremendous lion watching him ? " 

" I don't think it is a lion, Willie," answered Hugh ; 
thus called upon, and straining his eyes to see the 
king of beasts. " I think it's like — ^a little like — a 
cock; no, it's more like a tree." 

" A cock ! " exclaimed Willie ; " a cock hasn't a 
mane of fire, and doesn't look like that. — ^And then 
there are fire palm-trees on that side — ^look, Mary, 
and the man's there just by that great black coal. 
Now, Uncle John, please tell us quickly, before it 
moves or burns away." 

" It's uncommonly short notice, Master Willie, for 
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me to have stories ready for all you may see in the 
fire," said Uncle John, thus called upon. **Next time 
you must let me know beforehand all the pictures you're 
going to find out, and then I shall be better prepared. 
However, as it happens, I can give you a story of a lion 
in South Africa, which seems pretty much intended for 
your fire picture." 

" And shall you roar like a lion. Uncle John ? " 
asked little Mary, creeping closer in to the circle. 

'* I'll roar, or do anything you like," said Uncle John, 
lifting her on to his knee; " so now here goes for 



"PICTURE THE FIRST. 

"THE LION WITH THE FIEEY MANE." 

It is rather an old story, and was told many years ago 
by a noble African missionary, whose name was Robert 
Mo&t. 

'; A poor South African Christian had been paying a 
visit to some of his friends, and, like a good father, 
thought he would try and bring something nice to 
the childi*en at home. He went a roundabout way, 
leading by a pool near which he thought he might 
shoot some thirsty antelope, which would be a dainty 
feast for his family." 

" Is the antelope in the fire ? " asked little Mary, 
who had a great belief in Willie's power of seeing 
wonderful things among the embers. 
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" I can't see it," answered Willie ; " not an ante- 
lope, exactly.'* 

** You had better not," interposed Uncle John, " as 
unfortunately no antelope appeared. Seeing nothing 
to shoot, our Mend laid down his gun on a sort of low 
rock, the back of which was covered with thorn 
bushes." 

** There they are ! " xjried Willie, "just behind my 
man — only ' ' 

" I thought you saw palms, Willie," murmured little 
Mary, " beautiful fire palms." 

" Well, I thought they were," returned her brother ; 
" but I see now that they are just like thorn bushes, 
and not grand enough for palms, only they're just 
beginning to take fire. Please go on, Uncle John, 
before they're burnt up." 

" Well, our friend found it very hot — ^nearly as hot 
work as yours, scorching your eyes by the fire, Willie ; 
so he went to the water, took a hearty drink, and 
returned to the rock, smoked his pipe, and, being a 
little tired, fell asleep. In a short time the heat 
reflected from the rock awoke him, and opening his 
eyes, he saw a large lion crouching before him, with 
its eyes glaring in his face, and within little more than 
a yard of his feet." 

** How did it look. Uncle John ? " interrupted little 
Mary. " Do show us what it looked like ! " 

*'I haven't been practising exactly at lions, lately," 
he replied ; " and it's not very easy to make one's 
face up to it ; but perhaps it was like this ; " . and 
Uncle John managed to look so fierce, and to throw 
back his head in so savage a manner, that he looked 
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eyen more terrible, Willie said, than the red-hot lion in 
the coals. 

. " The poor African was terribly frightened," he 
continued. '' He sat quiet for some minutes, till he 
had recovered his presence of mind, then eyeing his 
gun, moved his hand slowly towards it. The lion, 
seeing him, raised its head, and gave a tremendous 
roar. He made another and another attempt ; but the 
gun being far beyond his reach he gave it up, as the 
lion seemed well aware of his object, and was enraged 
whenever he attempted to move his hand." 

"But please show us how the lion roared," put in 
Hugh ; ** you know, Uncle John, you have heard them, 
and can tell us." 

"Wellj perhaps it was something like this," said 
Uncle John, producing suddenly a roar so tremendous 
that we all of us jumped, and our old dog, whose name 
happened to be Lion, began to bark furiously in his 
kennel outside, which, as the children said, settled the 
matter as to its being precisely like the roar of a real 
lion. 

"But I must go on with my story," he continued, 
" or else I shall have to stay here all night for the 
other pictures. The poor man's situation now became 
painful in the extreme. The rock on which he sat 
became so hot that he could scarcely bear his naked 
feet to touch it, and kept moving them, alternately 
placing one above the other. The day passed, and the 
night also, but the lion never moved from the spot ; 
the sun rose again, and its intense heat soon rendered 
his feet past feeling. At noon the lion rose and walked 
to the water, only a few yards distant, looking behind 
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as it went, lest the man should move, and seeing him 
stretch out his hand to take his gun, turned in a 
rage, and was on the point of springing upon him. 
The animal went to the water, drank, and returning, 
lay down again at the edge of the rock. 

** Another night passed. The man, in describing it, 
said he knew not whether he slept, but, if he did, it 
must have been with his eyes open, for he always saw 
the lion at his feet. Next day, in the morning, the 
animal went again to the water, and while there he 
listened to some noise apparently from an opposite 
quarter, and disappeared in the bushes. 

" The man now made another eflfort, and seized his 
gun. But on trying to rise he fell, his ankles being 
without power. With his gun in his hand he crept 
towards the water, and drank ; but, on looking at his 
feet, he saw, as he expressed it, his *toes roasted,' 
and the skin torn off with the grass. There he sat a 
few moments, expecting the lion's return, when he 
resolved to send the contents of the gun through its 
head ; but, as it did not appear, tying his gun to his 
back, the poor man made the best of his way, on his 
hands and knees, to the nearest path, hoping some 
soBtary person might pass. He could go no farther, 
when, providentially, a person came up, who took him 
to a place of safety, from whence he obtained help." 

" And what became of him afterwards ? " asked the 
children in chorus. 

''He lost his toes, and was a cripple for life," was 
the reply. -Poor feUow ! it was a sad end to his 
excursion. I do not think that even WUlie, who 
wants so much to go out and shoot tigers, would care 
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to have so close a visit from the lion with the fiery 



mane." 



"We all thought Uncle John's story a yery terrible 
one ; and, on the whole, even the boys were glad that 
lions in England were only to be met with in zoolo- 
gical gardens and caravans, and were not prowling 
about our woods and lanes for their prey. 

"And yet," he went on, "many a missionary has 
had a fight with lions and tigers ; and if you boys are 
ever so happy as to follow your parents' examples, and 
to go out to carry to foreign countries the good news 
which makes Christmas time what it is here, you may 
meet with them, and have to do your best to handle 
your guns in your own defence. So that's the end of 
Willie's story. Now it is Hugh's turn." 

" I've found it ! " exclaimed Hugh, in much excite- 
ment. " It's very big ; it has a trunk and four big 
legs, like the one in the Zoological Gardens. It's 
as grand as your lion, Willie. Please, Uncle John, 
tell us the story, and look and see it just there in the 
fire ! " 

"What am I to see, Hugh?" asked Uncle John, 
going down on his knees, and looking steadily into the 
hot coals, in hopes of finding out Hugh's picture. 

" An elephant. Uncle John, with a huge trunk ! A 
very fine elephant ; and that's a great thing like a box 
down by those black rocks, and that's his tail." 

"Dear me!" said Uncle John, "it must be the 
picture of the very same elephant that I was hearing 
of the other day from a friend of mine who has been 
travelling over the hills of Travancore, and visiting the 
Christian villages there. I thought it a very funny 
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story when I heard it, and now, as Hugh has seen it in 
the fire, I suppose it must be on purpose to remind me 
of it." 

So, sitting down once more in his arm-chair. Uncle 
John told us the history of 



PICTURE THE SECOND. 

THE ELEPHANT WITH THE MIGHTY TRUNK. 

" In the first place," he said, ^^ it is a great mistake to 
think that elephants have no passionate tempers. 

" When frightened or angry, they make a dreadful 
noise. My friend was once startled by hearing an 
elephant, outside a little church, while they were at 
prayers, making a noise as loud and shrill as six or 
seven trumpets. When wild, they are often very savage, 
and very mischievous. As he walked along a road in 
Travancore, where elephants abound, he saw a bridge 
which they had pulled down, and was told that they 
have a special objection to milestones, which they delight 
in tearing up, and carrying away. 

** The gentleman I spoke of told me that once, when 
he was living on the hills, the natives, who were bring- 
ing up his food and other things from a distant town, 
met a wild elephant. The strange animal immediately 
ran at them, and they ran off in all directions." 

" Should you have run away. Uncle John ? " asked 
Willie. **I wouldn't. I think it was very cowardly." 

** Let me know of your meeting with the first wild 
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elephant yon make friends with when yon go to India, 
Willie/' was the answer, '' and I shall be happy to 
learn how yon get on without running away. Well, the 
elephant, being very polite, wished, of course, to save 
my friend the trouble of unpacking his boxes, which 
had been thrown down by the servants in their flight. 
So he first broke them open, and then smashed the 
crockery with his huge feet. 

'' But what do you think he came to at last ?" 

" I don't know. Do tell us, Uncle John," sounded 
from the children. 

'' He came upon a large medicine chest , which at first 
puzzled him completely. But when he broke it open 
and smelt, and perhaps even tasted, what was inside the 
bottles, he was so disgusted that he tossed up his trunk, 
and ran off as fast as he could." 

"What fun!" exclaimed Hugh; "and that's the 
chest down there at his feet. I hope he had a dose of 
something very horrid ; worse than Dr. Jones's medi- 
cines when we had the measles ! My elephant's fallen 
down over the medicine chest, and my picture's gone. 
There is only little Mary now to find one. Now, 
Mary, for 



"PICTUEE THE THIRD." 

" I see it quite plain in the middle, there," said our 
little one, who had glided down from her uncle's knee, 
and curled herself xip in front of the fire. " It's a 
great, beautiful ship ; not a live thing, like your animals. 
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Hugh, bnt a fine ship with masts, and some people on 
the shore, and that's bringing papa and mamma away, 
away to the conntry where they've gone, and there are 
the people looking oat for them ; and some day, when 
we are very old, we'll go too, and Aunt Elsie, and Uncle 
John, and everybody else, and teach the little black 
children. And then when Willie and Hngh go ont to 
shoot lions, and tigers, and elephants, we'll remember 
we saw all about it in the fire to-night, and tell them." 

Upon which little Mary, having told ns the story of 
her picture, nestled np once more quite shyly into her 
old place, and we tried to see the ship and its masts as 
well as we could, and wished that there were a real ship 
coming to our shores, bringing those dear parents to us 
at least for New Year's Day. 

Then we had games, and we roasted chestnuts ; and 
at last called the servants in, and Uncle John read the 
story in the New Testament of Jesus blessing the chil- 
dren ; and we asked Him to take our little ones to His 
arms, and to bless them, and forgive us all the sins of 
the past year, and to make us all long to serve Him in 
the coming one. 

And then, when the three little heads were quietly 
laid to sleep, we two sat together by the fire as the last 
hours of the year died away. And we talked of those 
dear, far-away parents whose lives had been given to 
Christ's work in a far land, and whose Christmas was 
uncheered by the voices and laughter of their own little 
ones at home ; and we sought to remember others, 
whether under the Indian palms, or among distant 
islands of the Southern Seas, whether imprisoned by 
frost and snow in the icy North, or whether toiling 
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under the scorching suns of Africa. And so the Old 
Year went out, and the New Year came in ; and the 
church bells, which in the distance broke the stillness 
of the night, seemed to carry the Christmas message 
from the Old Year into the New, — 

'* Peace and GKxxlwill, Qoodwill and Peace, 
Peace and Goodwill to all mankind ! " 
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NEW YEAR'S MORNING. 



-M- 




|OME listen to me, ye children, 

On this snowy New Year's Day ; 
For I have a message to give you — 
You shall soon go back to play : — 
You, Willie, and little Mary, 

Will easily understand 
The message which God our Father 
Has sent from His fatherland. 

When the echoing chimes were ringing 

To welcome the glad New Year, 
And the wind round the house came bringing 

Their voices so full and clear. 
We stood where you all lay sleeping. 

And softly shaded the light. 
And to each of you there wish'd a happy New Year, 

At twelve o'clock last night. 

The year is a strange new comer. 

And many a change it brings,— 
Spring, and harvest, and summer. 

And shining and beautiful things ; 
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And if it should bring us sorrow, 

God can give sunshine too ; 
And to-day, on this New Year's morning, 

He is sending His love to you. 

For to Jesus Christ in heaven 

The children are very dear ; 
He is wanting to make them happy. 

And to send them a glad New Year ; 
He wants them to love their Father, 

The God whom they cannot see. 
And sometimes to think deep down in their hearts, 

** My Father is loving me ! " 

When Spring-time comes with the daisies. 

And with violets white and blue, 
Kemember our Father sends them, — 

They come with His love to you : 
Or, when by the seaside playing. 

You find some beautiful shell. 
And look with delight on its pink and white. 

Think of Him who doth all things well. 

And then you will try to show Him 

In lessons and work and play. 
With loving hearts and voices. 

That you think of Him. day by day ; 
You will try to be more like Jesus — 

Gentle, and true, and kind, 
For the New Year is always happy 
To those who keep Him in mind :' 
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And shall we not care for others ? 

For children across the waves ? 
Sorrowful sisters and brothers. 

Captives and toil-worn slaves : 
Let ns speak of t)iem to oar Father, 

Let us ask Him to bring them near ; 
Let ns try to send good news of the Friend 

Who can give them a happy New Year. 



And now, are you tired of listening ? 

Is Willie ready for play ? 
Shall we look for the toys and the picture-books. 

The presents for New Year's Day ? 
Gome, then, we will play together. 

But listen ! a friend is here ! 
The Bobin has come to the window 

To wish us a happy New Year, 
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